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Viktor Lowenfeld stresses the importance of creativity for 
these times and how art contributes to it, on page 5. What 
our leading missiles expert thinks about art is featured on 
page 17. A principal talks on creativity, page 18. Views 
of others outside the art education profession are given on 
the Issues page, page 16. We have a report, direct from 
Moscow, on Art in Soviet Schools, page 19. Louise Rago 
takes us to visit the painter, Frank Kleinholz, on page 33; and 
Edna Meibohm Lindemann continues the new series on Art 
and the Home, page 35. In between there are some short 
articles on the use of various materials and techniques, 
planned for the classroom teacher and beginning teacher. 
Your favorite regular features are where you have come to 
look for them. The editorial is especially for classroom 
teachers and art teachers and suggests that there may be a 
relationship between taxidermy and educational stuffing. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Inez F. Davis Passed Away Suddenly \nez F. Davis, for many 
years subscription manager of School Arts, passed away on 
September third after a brief illness The thousands of 
readers who knew her through her letters, or who met her at 
the many art conventions she attended, will join with the 
School A\rts staff in expressing our deepest sympathy to the 
Davis family. Modest and gentle of character, and unassum- 
ing for all her many contributions over a long period of time, 
her familiar name will be sadly missed by her associates and 
by those who through her friendly letters became her friend. 


New Arts Building, University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Horace Heilman, Kutztown, left; Joseph Orze, New Paltz. 


Horace Heilman New Kutztown Director Dr. Horace F 
Heilman is the new director of art education at the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. He started his 
new duties on July ie when Dr. Italo L. de Francesco became 
president of the college. He has had a versatile background 
as artist and teacher, served as secretary-treasurer of the 
National Art Education Association and edited the Eastern 
Arts Bulletin. He is worthy successor to worthy predecessor 


Joseph Orze Now on New Paltz Staff Joseph Orze left his 
position at Syracuse University to become associcte professor 
of art education and sculpture at the State University College 
of Education, New Paltz, with the opening of the new term. 
His name was legally changed from Orzehowski to Orze for 
the benefit of those of us who just couldn't spell a name that 


we were seeing more and more in art education circles 


NCAE Meets at Ohio State in 1961 The Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be host to the National Committee on Art Educa- 
tion on March 22-25, 1961. This is for the benefit of those 
who plan ahead. The 1960 meeting is to be in New York 
at the Museum of Modern Art on May 5-8, 1960 as was 
announced. Details will be published later 


Regional Organizations Meet This Year Western Arts meets 
in Dallas, Texas on April 10-14, 1960, while Eastern Arts 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary in Philadelphia April 2-6, 
1960. Southeastern Arts meets on April 24-27, 1960, at 
Charlotte, North Carolina; and Pacific Arts meets in Tempe, 
Arizona on April 11-15, 1960. Details will come later 


Some Fall Conferences Are Announced The Michigan Art 
Education Association meets at Flint on October 2-3, The 
Ohio Art Education Association goes to Dayton on No- 
vember 5-7, and Kutztown State Teachers College has its 
annual conference on November 6, 1959. 


New Arts Building at Santa Barbara The new two million 
dollar Arts building shown at left now houses the art depart- 
ment on the Santa Barbara campus of the University of 
California. Industrial arts is in the same building 
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improved five ways 
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FASTER MIXING 
CLEANER, BRIGHTER 
OPAQUE COLOR 








NO HARD SETTLING 
NO RUB OFF 
2-WAY TWISTER TOP 


NEW, IMPROVED ARTISTA POWDER PAINT 


is faster-mixing and its smooth opaque colors are cleaner 
and brighter than ever before. It is easily water-soluble 
and can be stored in closed jars for months without 
spoiling or hardening. ARTISTA Powder Paint is odorless 
end easy to handle and can be used wherever an opaque, 
non-glossy surface is desired; it is an economical and 
most satisfactory medium for mural and stage scenery 
painting. ARTISTA Powder Paint colors may be inter- 
mixed to give an almost unlimited number of tints, 
shades and hues. 

Handy, twister top works two ways; (1) extra large 
tablespoon-size opening for accurate measuring of large 
quantities; (2) sifter for applying paint directly to 
paper. 


9.30 


CONVENIENT No. 1600—Colors: Per Pkg. $1.25 


: —Gold & Silver, Per Pkg. $2. 
PACKAG E No. 1600GS fe) ilver, Per Pkg. $2.50 
No. 1601— Extending White, Per Pkg. $.85 


1 dozen packages in a container 
6 dozen packages in a case 


per case, 95 Ibs. 


THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS BINNEY & SMITH 


880 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


DIRECTIONS FOR 
MIXING POWDER PAINT 


For a creamy, opaque consistency of 
paint, combine approximately one part of 
water with two parts of powder. Pour the 
desired amount of powder paint into a jar. 
Add water, cold or warm, and stir for a 
few seconds until powder is dissolved. 
(The powder might be added to the water, 
if desired, and the paint mixed simply by 
closing the jar and shaking it vigorously 
for a few seconds.) If a thinner consis- 
tency is desired, or if the paint thickens 
over a period of time, just add more water. 





Viktor Lowenfeld 


CREATIVITY AND 


It is almost unbelievable that if is not more than two 
years ago that the first satellite appeared in our skies. 
Scarcely another event has stirred education as much as 
man's ability to conquer outer space. Through this great 
achievement—and especially as it was first done by the 
Russians—education and society have probably become 


Intense self-involvement is a part of any creative process. 


— 
a 


The creative power in every individual must be fully 
developed if society is to meet today’s challenges. 
Art education has an important role as the principal 


promoter of creativity in our educational system. 


ART EDUCATION 


more conscious than ever before of the meaning which the 
creative spirit has for man’s survival. ““Creativity,”’ formerly a 
rare word in the language of educators, scientists, indus- 
trialists and laymen, a word almost exclusively used by 
art educators, has become a common property of all, almost 


overnight. Has it not always been one of the most important 


The self is intimately bound up with the aesthetic experience. 


CHILDREN ART CLASSES, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, PHOTOGRAPHED BY ED MATTIL 
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The aesthetic experience is mainly responsible for kindling the creative spirit in early years and later keeping it afire. 


educational principles to start on the level of the individual 
or group and extend the frame of reference from there on? 
This is as valid a principle for the unfolding of creative 
activities in the arts as it is for the promotion of a better 
understanding of any subject matter, for it is the individual 
and his level of comprehension from which any meaningful 
experience must start. Would it then not be most logical 
to use this level of ‘readiness for creativity'’ as one of the 
most important stepping-stones for the advancement of the 
important role of art education as the main promoter of 
creativity in our educational system? 

| believe we have so far failed to demonstrate, with all 
the means which we have at our disposal, that we are the 
only group which has, over the years, concentrated on the 
development of the methods to stimulate creativity. Is it 
then not of utmost importance to bring to the consciousness 
of all who are concerned with education that it always has 
been one of the main aims of art education to unfold man’s 
creative potentialities? We seem not to recognize the fact 
that many educational and scientific organizations who never 
before dealt with creativeness are apparently now mor 
concerned with this vital issue of ours than our own organiza- 
tions. That it is the aesthetic experience which is mainly 
responsible for kindling the creative spirit in early years 
and later for keeping it afire is a fact scarcely recognized 
outside of our own immediate professional environment. 

While there is no doubt that it is the “artist teacher," 
the teacher who through his deep understanding of the needs 
of children and his own creative experience, has best de- 
veloped the power, conviction and understanding of pro- 
moting and unfolding the creative potentialities in them, in 
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our rather unrealistic debate about where the major emphasis 
should lie—on the ‘‘teacher’ or on the “‘artist’’—we may 
lose ground in using art in our schools of today. Instead 
of being afraid that ‘‘creativity,’’ because of its frequently 
meaningless usage, may lose its meaning, we should give it 
new meaning and use this readiness for it for the advance- 
ment of art education in our schools. It is without any doubt 
that one of the most abused words in our vocabulary is 
“love.”’ It daily resounds from thousands of juke boxes 
Still, | venture to say that in spite of its abuse it has not lost 
its meaning for those who are deeply affected by it. 

To escape a problem by avoiding it, is no educational 
solution. Rather, it seems essential to me, now more than 
ever before, to learn to better understand the nature of 
creativity and the role of art education in its promotion. It 
is toward this clarification that this article has been written. | 
would like to stress at the beginning of this discussion with 
all my conviction that neither creativity nor the aesthetic 
experience as such is of value to education or to man unless 
it is carried by the deep desire to promote human values. 
It is toward this end that the following methodology resulting 
from our research’ has been developed. 


POTENTIAL AND FUNCTIONAL CREATIVITY Before | shall discuss 
some of the important implications of our research for the 
teaching of art, and it may be assumed for teaching in 
general, | would like to clarify an often misunderstood 
concept about who is creative and who is not. | believe 
that one of the outstanding differences between man and 
animal is that man intentionally creates and the animal does 


not. This implies that every individual is a potential 








creator. Unfortunately, not everybody's creativeness has 
been developed so that it can properly function. We can, 
therefore, distinguish between the potential creativeness 
of an individual and his functional creativeness. The po- 
tential creativeness is the creativeness which an individual 
has but does not necessarily use. The individual may not 
even be aware of it. In the process of “learning” or ‘‘matura- 
tion” this part of his personality may have become neglected, 
inhibited or buried. Potentially he may be a creator but 
his creativeness cannot function. The functional creative- 
ness is that part of an individual's creativeness which he 
uses, or which expresses itself in his work or actions. In art 
education we try to unfold the individual's creative po- 
tentialities so that they may function as a part of him. Thus, 
whenever we try to unfold the creative abilities in children 
it is our goal to bring into equilibrium the functional with 
the potential creative abilities for we are not satisfied as 
long as not all potential creative abilities also function. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that there is a tremendous 
range in the creativeness of people. Some people inherently 


or by their early influences have much greater potential 


creative abilities than others. When we add to this the 
great differences in the “‘amount"’ of creativeness in indi- 
viduals which actually functions, we arrive at an almost 
infinite continuum from least to most creative people. Yet, 
we have to regard it as our sacred responsibility to unfold 
and develop each individual's creative ability, as dim as 
the spark may be, and kindle it to whatever flame it may 
conceivably develop. It is hoped that toward this goal 


and a better humanity the following shall serve. 


DEVELOPING SENSITIVITY It has been found that basic to 


the freeing of the individual's creative potentialities is the 
development of his sensitivities. Without them no creative 
process is possible. We must not succumb to the notion 
that everything that is done with a crayon, brush and paint, 
or other art media is necessarily ‘‘creative’’ or “art.” We 
must also be aware of the fact that unless we as teachers are 
What do we actu- 
ally mean by sensitivity? It is obvious that unless we define 
the nature of sensitivity more closely, we cannot use it in 


Yet, on 


sensitive we cannot promote sensitivity. 


our methodology in any other way but intuitively 


It is known that basic to the freeing of the individual’s creative potentialities is the development of his sensitivities. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY OSCAR BAILEY, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, BUFFALO 
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Perceptual sensitivity always refers to the differentiated 
use of our senses. We must promote a refined use of senses. 
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Visual sensitivity penetrates into visual details. 
are used not only to see but to observe. 


Eyes 
Butterfly wing. 


Structural relationships based on visual sensitivity often 


inspire the creative process. Another look at the butterfly. 


OWERS AT WORK 
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LEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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this level of intuition, sensitivity may often be confused with 
sentimentality, which has little in common with our problem, 
quite apart from the fact that its application to a method- 
ology of teaching remains accidental and haphazard. We 
shall differentiate between four kinds of sensitivity, all of 
which seem to be equally significant for the unfolding of 
the creative potentialities in man. 


PERCEPTUAL SENSITIVITY, OR THE REFINED USE OF OUR SENSES 
While we have learned from psychology that without per- 
ception no learning is possible, we are far from applying this 
knowledge to education and drawing the logical conclusion 
that we must do whatever we can to promote refined per- 
ception, that is, the refined use of our senses. If it were not 
for the arts, no attention would be given to this very impor- 
tant aspect of education. We not only learn through our 
senses, but our senses are the main intermediaries through 
which life itself becomes richer and more meaningful. 
What do we understand by perceptual sensitivity? Per- 
ceptual sensitivity always refers to the differentiated use of 
our senses. It always is concerned with the breaking down 
of sense impressions to their detailed components. In visual 
perception it would therefore mean that we use our eyes not 
only for seeing, that is recognizing things, but for observing, 
that is penetrating into the detailed visual relationships 
which form the total impression 

We would not call one an observer unless he has the 
quality to penetrate into details. ‘‘Details,’’ however, have 
diferent meanings for different developmental levels. For 
the young child, details may merely refer to. the number of 
things he wants to include in his concept, while for the older 
child, details may refer to the number of items with which he 
can characterize that which is visually significant to him. 
This is still far from the intricate visual relationships of shapes, 
lights and darks perceived by the mature individual, who 
not only discovers the static details, the details which are 
ever present, but who penetrates into the dynamic effects 
caused by the ever changing relationships. 

What is true of visual sensitivity is in principle valid for 
all other perceptional sensitivities. Tactile sensitivity mainly 
consists of the ability to diferentiate and enjoy by touch 
the 


forms and their relationships. 


intricate varieties of textural and three-dimensional 
Whenever we engage in 
breaking down a total form into its detailed components by 
Thus, 
kinaesthetic sensitivity would then be the sensitivity which 
refers to our detailed experience of our body motions, not 
only as expressed in meaningful dance experiences but in 
life in general. 


means of touch, we engage in tactile sensitivity. 


Auditive sensitivity, according to what 
has been said, means the ability to use the ears not 
only for hearing but for listening, that is for the detailed 
characteristics and relationships of sounds. 

Perceptual sensitivity then deals with the refined use 
of our senses, or of what is commonly referred to as sensi- 
bilities. |n teaching situations, the teacher should not only 
be aware of the significance which the development of the 
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Tactile sensitivity mainly consists of the ability to enjoy by touch the intricate varieties of texture and form in all three 
dimensions, and their relationships. Note the similarity in feeling between the hooked rug and the bugs above. Kinaesthetic 
sensitivity refers to the refined feeling for motion as is so well illustrated by the photograph of hands forming a pot, below. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY BILL COLEMA TAT OLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fundamental to any promotion of aesthetic sensitivity is the 


refined use of our senses has for the unfolding of the creative 
potentialities, but he should search for situations which give 
rise to opportunities for the promotion of the sensibilities in 
his classroom. It is needless to say that the teacher's ability 
to promote the refined use of our senses greatly depends on 
his own sensitivity toward perception. It should, however, be 
emphasized that whenever a child engages in a creative 
process he brings to play all his sense reactions. How much 
and how intensely he participates with all his senses depends 
greatly on his own perceptual sensitivity and on the teacher's 
ability to awaken it. 


AESTHETIC SENSITIVITY OR THE SENSITIVITY FOR HARMONIOUS 
RELATIONSHIPS Aesthetic sensitivity is the sensitivity re- 
sponsible for the changes from chaos on the lower end of 
the continuum to the most harmonious organization on the 
upper end. Aesthetic sensitivity not only refers to art but 
to any experience in which “the senses are brought into 
harmonious and habitual relationship with the external 
world."'? Thus, aesthetic sensitivity appears to be essential 
for any well-organized and integrated thinking, feeling 
and perceiving, and the expression of these. Depending on 
the media used, we then deal with the different art forms 
as expressions of this organization, such as: words, spaces, 


tones, lines, shapes, colors, movements, or any mixture of 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY M. R. WELSBORD 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


recognition that the aesthetic product is only a record of the 
degree to which the individual’s sensibilities have developed. Pots by students of Kenneth Beittel. The collage at right is 


based on sensitive relationships. The ability to take advantage of changing relationships is important in the creative process. 


these. Aesthetic sensitivity is not arbitrary, not bound by rules. 
It may start on any level, conscious or unconscious, intuitive 
That is 
why our whole personality is affected by aesthetic sensi- 
tivity. 


or planned, and anywhere—in life, in play, in art 


Aesthetic sensitivity has no external set of standards; 
it may differ in its expression as well as in its meaning from 
individual to individual and from work to work. It can, 
therefore, be said that every creative work has its own 
aesthetic standard. If we would attempt to regiment or 
dictate aesthetic standards, we would arrive at dogmatic 
laws. This has important implications for art education. It 
implies that all set rules for aesthetic relationships rigidly 
applied to any form of creative expression are detrimental 
to aesthetic sensitivity. Yet, in many of our schools such 
matters as proportions, balance or rhythm are still regarded 
as separate entities and are taught with no relationship to 
the specific qualities of the individual aesthetic product or 
the intentions of the creator. 

Fundamental to any promotion of aesthetic sensitivity in 
the arts is the recognition that the aesthetic product is only a 
record of the degree to which the individual’s sensibilities 
have developed and have been brought into harmonious 
relationship with the external world. Indeed, this can be 


seen even in the early scribblings of children. In scribbling, 





the child brings into harmonious relationship his motions 
with the drawing area which he has at his disposal. While 
this aesthetic sensitivity does not reach the level of con- 
sciousness, it is indicative of the child’s unconscious desire 
to bring into “habitual relationship’ his movements with the 
drawing area. Some children make small scribblings in the 
corner only, others scribble beyond the boundary of the 
drawing area onto the desktop, while others distinctly relate 
their motion to the area they have at their disposal. Aes- 
thetic sensitivity is intimately related to economy: to express 
the utmost with the least, in material and thought. In the 
use of creative media it means to express the utmost of their 
characteristics with such restraint that they are most effective. 
This is as true for the use of the single instrument in an orches- 
tra as it is for the fortissimo in a symphony. It is as valid for the 
careful use of a specific color at the right spot, in just the 
right amount, as it is for any other art medium. In a work 
of art nothing is superfluous. 

It is needless to say that in order to unfold and promote 
aesthetic sensitivity in the classroom, the teacher must 
constantly seek for harmonious relationships and the ex- 
pression of them. Aesthetic sensitivity, like religion, is a 
state of mind. On its cultivation 
depends our ability to unfold the creative potentialities in 
man, 


It is ever present in life. 


for whenever harmonious relationships are lacking, 
chaos enters and none of our sensibilities can find their 


expression on which creativity depends 


SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL SENSITIVITY Because it is difficult 


to separate social from emotional sensitivity, | shall discuss 
them together. Social and emotional sensitivity begin 
with the ability to completely identify with one's own work 
and actions, to face one's own potentialities as well as one’s 
limitations. To seek fulfillment in one’s own work has 
indeed become a rare quality at a materialistic time in 
which the job is mainly considered a mere means by which 
to make money. To identify with one’s own work so closely 
that the distinction between the work and its creator almost 
ceases is one of the attributes which signifies the creative 
process. When Beethoven created the Ninth Symphony, the 
“Ninth” was Beethoven and Beethoven was the “Ninth.” In 
this rare feat, which characterizes the creative process, 
the creator so closely identifies with his work, becomes so 
intensely involved in it, that a deep feeling of communion 
develops between him and his work comparable to the deep 
religious feeling of finding himself in unison with God. 

For this intense self-involvement, a classroom atmosphere 
of personal relationships and utmost sincerity is necessary. 
This, indeed, cannot be created without the complete devo- 
tion of the teacher to his work. Unless the individual iden- 


tifies with his own needs, it is impossible to identify with 


To identify with wood and its qualities, to anticipate its 
reactions, is closely related to social sensitivity, for it 
presumes ability to identify with things outside the person. 
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external needs, including the needs of others. That is why 
we can say that real cooperation starts with the ability to 
face one's own self. Thus, social and emotional sensitivity 
achieved through art education may be responsible for the 
development of better human relationships and values. 

In art education social and emotional sensitivity begin 
with the individual's ability to become involved in his own 
work and completely identify with it. We all have seen 
Mary so completely submerged in her creative work that 
scarcely anything which happens around her could divert 
her. It is this complete absorption by one’s own work which 
is part of the creative process. 


Mary not only identifies 
with the subject matter which she expresses, re-experiencing 


everything she expresses, but she also ‘‘feels’’ the material 
with which she creates. If she paints with water color, she 
can almost predict the “behavior’’ of her colors. Red at 
this point feels fine—will it come closer to the blue? will it 
touch it? embrace it—and merge? How does paper 
behave? Paper can do many things which metal cannot 
It can fold, tear, turn around beautifully and fly away with 
the slightest breeze. How can we make it feel best? How 
does it behave when it ‘‘meets’’ other materials, such as water 
or paste? How does the grain of wood feel when it is 
covered up by paint? What can wood do differently from 
paper? What can we do to bring out the quality of wood? 

To identify with materials so that one learns to predict 
the ‘behavior’ of media in order to use them creatively is 
like an intimate friendship. It is needless to say such close 
relationship must result in love and deep affection for the 
medium of expression. What painter does not know of the 
nostalgic feelings caused merely by the smell of paint when 
away from his own studio, or the festive feeling of ‘ Wieder- 


sehen"’ when a violin player touches again his violin after 
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coming back. Such human values result from the unfold- 
ing process of the creative abilities in individuals. Their 
intensity depends to a great extent on the quality of the 
teacher. 

It is, however, self-evident that one of the most important 
attributes of emotional and social sensitivity, as a vital part 
of creative teaching, is the teacher’s ability to identify with 
the child’s needs. Since these needs change not only from 
individual to individual but also with the child's develop- 
ment, the teacher's sensitive identification with the child and 
his developmental stage is essential for the unfolding and the 
maturing of the child's creative potentialities. Aamyone who 
denies that merely escapes his own responsibilities as a 
teacher 


INTELLECTUAL SENSITIVITY INART Usually we define intellectual 
sensitivity as the ability to distinguish from a bulk of knowl- 
edge what is essential from what is non-essential for its 
understanding and communication. What is essential for 
the expression of the aesthetic experience, however, changes 
not only from individual to individual and from one stage 
of growth to another, but also from experience to experience. 
A six-year-old who was guided by his father across the 
street felt the big hand of his Dad—how his little hand 
almost disappeared in the embrace of the big hand. Essential 
for his expression (although unconscious in nature at this 
stage) may have been a big shape representing his concept 
of the ‘‘big hand” and a tiny shape in it—his own ‘“‘hand.”’ 
What is essential for the expression of the aesthetic experi- 
ence refers not only to the kind of expression but also to the 
medium with which it is expressed. Thus, the sensitivity 


which leads to the differentiation of what is essential for the 
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To get the feeling for stone, or yarn, or other material expression from what is non-essential represents an important 
means to know how to bring out its own specific qualities. aspect not only of creativity but also of its unfolding process. 
The application of intellectual sensitivity outside the 
ee : Te — arts can clearly be objectified. That is, many individuals 
rn y —, hy 49 c confronted with the same bulk of knowledge will arrive at 
aes — the same result in answer to what is essential. Intellectual 
at . A ol sensitivity in the arts, however, is highly subjective. As has 
been said before, what is essential for aesthetic expression 
changes from individual to individual and from experience 
to experience. It is this that differentiates intellectual sensi- 
tivity as applied to aesthetic experiences from that outside 
of it. It may also well be that it is the kind of intellectual 
sensitivity which differentiates “creative intelligence” from 
the intelligence as measured by our common intelligence 
tests. To illuminate this distinction more clearly, | would like 
to state another example. Many mathematicians, when 
confronted with the analysis of a problem, will have to arrive 
at the same solution as to what is essential and what is non- 
essential. Although their approaches may differ, their 
results will be the same. 


ES OF YAR CHOMICKY, THE PENNSYLVA 
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In the arts, however, many individuals who are con- 
fronted with the same experience will arrive at different 
solutions according to what appears essential to the indi- 
vidual creator. Thus, not only the approaches will differ but 


ART EDUCATION 








also the results. It seems to me highly important that the 
creative teacher be always open to the differences in ap- 
proach and solutions to the problems of his children and 
students. This shows clearly how any ‘“‘how to do it’’ teach- 
ing counteracts intellectual sensitivity as well as creative 
teaching. 


ADJUSTING TO CHANGING SITUATIONS AND TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
THEM The ability to quickly adjust to changing situations, 
to assess them, and to use them for new adventures, cleorly 
differentiates creative from less creative individuals. It 
always is a part of creative teaching. Contrary to that is 
the teacher who is disturbed by unexpected occurrences, the 
teacher who stiffly adheres to his previously determined 
“lesson plan."’ In every creative experience the creator 
continuously takes advantage of the ever-changing rela- 
tionships during the creative process. A child or a teacher 
who is disturbed by such unexpected changes easily gets 
dogmatic and rather sticks to predetermined solutions. The 
ability to continuously take advantage of the changing 
constellations during the creative process is a vital part of 
the unfolding process of the creative potentialities in indi- 
viduals. 


Two individuals who paint with water color may be con- 


fronted with a sudden merging or running of their paint. 
The one may be greatly disturbed by it while the other, 


Whenever children engage in construction work or in other 
creative activity they unite several elements in a new form. 


In every creative process all sensitivities come into play 


and unite in an harmonious organization. The child breaks 
down his image into its components, combines in a new form. 


BY AN ITALIAN CHILD FROM CLASSES OF FEDERICO MORONI, COURTESY OF MARJORIE CAMPBELL 





watching the act with great excitement, quickly may assess 
The flexibility 


and fluency necessary for such a reaction is one of the dis- 


the situation and use it for new adventures. 


tinct differences between creative and less creative indi- 
viduals. The promotion of these attributes represents a vital 
part of creative teaching. It is needless to say that the ability 
to adjust to changing situations and to take advantage of 
them not only refers to the use of creative media but also to 
the ever-changing concepts during the creative process. 
Actually, every change or new step in the creation of a 
collage, sculpture, painting or any art form, confronts the 
individual with ever-changing situations in material and 
His ability to quickly react to them and use 
them for new adventures and constellations characterizes the 


meanings. 


creative process. During the creative process, this is mostly a 
spontaneous, intuitive act. Yet, in a later evaluation, during 
a pause of self-confrontation, this often enters the realm of 
consciousness 

Knowing the importance of flexible and fluent reaction 
toward the ever-changing relationships during creative 
processes, the teacher has to do everything he can to promote 
an atmosphere conducive to the experimental attitude which 
fosters the fluent reactions to changes in media and concepts 
which are vital to creativity. It can readily be seen how 
predetermined ‘‘step-by-step'’ procedures counteract this 
important attribute of creativity or how predescribed methods 
in coloring or workbooks or ‘‘paint by number sets’’ suppress 
flexible and fluent reactions. In spite of this long recognized 
and accepted notion which has now been proven by research, 
certain commercial firms, even in their displays at art educa- 
tion conventions, still promote such means, detrimental to 
the unfolding process of creativity as they are. 


THE ABILITY TO PENETRATE INTO DETAILS AND UNITE THEM INTO 
A NEW WHOLE 
whatever its nature may be, it will remain superficial and as 
such cannot serve as the basis for creativity. 


Unless we penetrate into an experience, 


In emotional 
experiences, this very fact may be the difference between 
purely sentimental and deeply emotional feelings. In religion 
this may account for the difference between merely engaging 
in religious activities and the deep spiritual belief which 
expresses itself in a total concept of living. In art, too, the 
ability to penetrate into the aesthetic experience, that is to 
conceive of it not merely in generalities but in its details, is 
part of the creative process. This penetration may deal with 
visual, tactile, kinaesthetic, or any other sensibilities and any 
combination of them. It may be emotional, intellectual or so- 
cial in nature or any mixture of these. Yet, as long as these 
experiences remain mere generalities, they make us merely 
spectators,’ as it were, but do not promote self-involvement 
so necessary for the creative process. The more we penetrate 
into the nature of the experience with our feeling, perceiving, 
and thinking, the more we relate ourselves to it. 

Whenever the child creates according to his individual 
capability, he breaks down his image into its detailed com- 
ponents to combine them again into a new whole. Whether 
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BERGSMAN, AGE 7, COURTESY GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOLS 


BY HENRY 


“Our dog had puppies.” Self-involvement is so necessary for 
the creative process. The more we penetrate into the nature 
of the experience with our feeling, perceiving, and thinking, 
the more we relate ourselves to it. By a seven-year-old boy. 


he expresses his concept of his experience with a cat in a 
painting or his feelings with various textural materials in a 
collage, as he creates, he paints his concept of eyes, nose, 


whiskers, body, and paws with the claws which may have 
impressed him, and incorporates all these details into his 
whole concept of a cat. 


Indeed, whenever children engage 
in “construction work,” in a paper cut, in modeling, or in 
any creative activity, they unite several elements—buttons, 
toothpicks, clay pieces, brushstrokes, or whatever they have 
into a new form. In fact, every creative work undergoes this 
change. It is the creative process which closes these parts 
into a new whole, the creative product. It should, however, 
be remembered that the act of uniting the “‘details’’ into a 
new whole does not necessarily mean that all details must 
remain visible to the “naked eye.” As a matter of fact, 
any unification into a ‘new whole” may transform the many 
details into a new and simplified entity. Thus, only those 
“simplifications” in style and expression are creative in 
nature which contain a true penetration into the nature of 
the experience. 

Educationally, it is, therefore, of extreme importance 
for the unfolding of the creative potentialities in children 
and youth to help individuals to penetrate into experiences 
as much as possible. For only through such penetrations may 
they achieve the self-involvement necessary for the creative 
process. This is particularly important for the elementary 
school teacher who often lacks the understanding which is 
essential for the penetration into the nature of art media. 
But even in the presentation of subject matter as ‘‘art motiva- 
tions’ the lack of penetration into the details of an experi- 


ence may well account for the difference between mere 





illustration’ and an art expression in which the self is 
intimately bound up with the aesthetic experience. 
Penetration into the aesthetic experience of the child is 
essential in making it more meaningful to the teacher. The 
more we remain with generalities the less sensitive will our 
relationships be. Any breaking down into detailed char- 
acteristics pertaining to the aesthetic experience or levels of 
growth removes it from mere generalization. Therefore, any 
use of growth criteria for any other purpose than becoming 
more sensitive to the child, his creative process and the result- 
ing product, such as for diagnostic purposes, lies outside the 
realm of art education. On the other hand, it would be just 
as harmful to confine oneself to mere generalizations only for 
fear of harming the intuitive act of creation. It is important for 


the promotion of the unfolding of the creative potentialities, 


and therefore for the teaching of art, to penetrate into the 
nature of experiences and use our knowledge of growthcriteria 
for the improvement of our methods, and especially for an in- 
creased sensitivity to the individual and his creative needs. 


UNIQUENESS AND ORIGINALITY Our increasing industrializa- 
tion and dependency on the assembly line may either be a 
blessing or a danger to the individual and his unique con- 
tribution, depending on his ability to use it or his compla- 
cency in succumbing to it. Certainly the rows and rows of 
serial houses which surround our cities are not conducive to 
individuality, noristhe increased simplification of, for instance, 
cooking through the production of ready-made meals increas- 
ing our sensitivity of taste. We may be the last generation 
which still holds a potato in its hands and knows that it 
smells of earth, that it must be washed and peeled and boiled 
for eating, and not just thrown as flakes into boiling water. 
As useful as such inventions are, they may take us 
further away from our unique responses as individuals unless 
education and in particular art education reconquers the 
uniqueness of the individual and his responses to his environ- 
ment by counteracting regimentation and conformity. 

In a just-completed experimental study*® the unique 
contribution of art education as effectively counteracting 
conformist behavior has clearly been demonstrated. It 
should, however, be stressed that originality for originality’s 
sake is just as harmful as conformity for conformity’s sake. 
Unless originality or uniqueness becomes a part of intuition, 
it is ‘made"’ and not part of the personality of the individual. 
Uniqueness and originality in child art show themselves by 
the ever-changing individual reactions in the desire to re- 
define the usage of old materials or concepts for new modes 
of expression. On the higher level of artistic production, 
the search for originality and uniqueness has become one of 
the tragic contradictions of our time. In his deep search for 
uniqueness in expression, the contemporary artist may become 


There is a difference between mere “illustration” and art 
expression in which the self is bound up with the experience. 
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the slave of his own “originality’’ and lose his intuitive re- 
sponse to experience. Unlike any previous era, the con- 
temporary artist almost forces himself to invent art newly, 
as it were, each for himself. In this search for new indi- 
vidual relationships, in this drive for originality, he often 
succumbs to conforming to his ‘newly found style.” 

Instead of promoting uniqueness of responses and origi- 
nality in approach to education, the forces which counteract 
them are much felt, especially by art teachers. Workbooks 
and coloring books containing stereotyped repetition of 
patterns, as well as paint by number sets, not only deprive the 
individual of his unique responses but counteract his original 
expression of his own concepts. Inasmuch as these com- 
mercially mass-produced means are so widely distributed 
and become so easily accessible to parents, they are widely 
used as a means to keep children ‘‘busy.’’ The harm which 
they do to the unfolding of the creative potentialities in our 
children cannot be overestimated. 

Finally, | would like to stress again my deep convic- 
tion that the aesthetic experience as well as the unfolding 
of the individual's creative potentialities are only means 
to an end in the educational process. Wherever the empha- 
sis lies in this process, the end must always be the promotion 
of human sensitivities and values, for our whole life and the 
future of man depend on it. 





‘Kenneth Beittel and Viktor Lowenfeld, Interdisciplinary Criteria of 
Creativity in the Arts and Sciences, Research Yearbook of the National 
Art Education Association, 1959. * Herbert Read, Education Through 
Art, London, 1943. * Harlan Hoffa, Conformity and the Artist, unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, the Pennsylvania State University, 1959. 


Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld is chairman of the department of art 
education, Pennsylvania State University. He is author of 
Creative and Mental Growth and Your Child and His Art, 
two of the most widely read books in the field of art education. 





Instead of our usual plan of inviting art educators to give 
their views on the question of the month, we are printing 
some very interesting recent quotations from people who are 
not identified professionally with art and art education. 


C. C. Trillingham, president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, said when he comment the 
theme, Education and the Creative Arts, at the » 
City meeting of school administrators: ‘‘it is tim and 


antic 


appropriate, in this critical period of our history, when 
the physical sciences and the forces of materialism are 
receiving such tremendous emphasis, that the AASA in its 
convention program recognize the deep and abiding spiritual 
values. These values, which throughout the ages have 
guided the conduct of mankind, are revealed in literature, 


° . . Al 
in art, and in music. 


The American Association of School Administrators adopted 
the following resolution at the Atlantic City convention: 
“The American Association of School Administrators com- 
mends the president, the executive committee, and the staff 
for selecting the creative arts as the general theme for the 
1959 convention. We believe in a well-balanced school 
curriculum in which music, drama, painting, poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, and the like are included side by side with 
other important subjects such as mathematics, history, and 
science. It is important that pupils, as a part of general 
education, learn to appreciate, to understand, to create, 
and to criticize with discrimination those products of the 
mind, the voice, the hand, and the body which give dignity 


” 


to the person and exalt the spirit of man. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States, wrote 
as follows to Fred V. Mills, editor of the Western Arts As- 
sociation Bulletin: ‘Today's requirements of national 
security and the imperative need for scientific advance have 
led to renewed emphasis on achievements in science. As we 
move ahead in this field, however, we must remember that 
artists are also essential to our national well-being and to 


the enrichment of our minds and hearts." 


Averell Harriman, recent governor of New York, wrote to 
Mr. Mills as follows: ‘Art is a universal language, inspiring 
a sense of beauty and creating bonds of understanding, 
appreciation, and sympathy among peoples of many differ- 
ent tongues and backgrounds. At its best, art lifts and 
inspires the heart, the mind, and the spirit. It is poetry with- 
out words. The artists of genuis lead us to see and enjoy the 
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Are there special and unique values in art and art 


education, important enough to warrant the support 
of the public in a time of world crisis? Here are 
views on the subject by people outside art education. 


infinite aspects of our world in a new dimension by depicting 
them in an individual and yet universal perspective. Today, 
in our democracy, the beauty and inspiration of art are not 
enjoyed by just a few, as in centuries past. The masterpieces 
of our artists, both past and present, are now enjoyed by 
many millions.’’ (November 1958 Western Arts Bulletin) 


The Committee for the Study of the Visual Arts, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, said in its report, Art Education 
for Scientist and Engineer: ‘‘Besides directly informing the 
mind about an ‘extra’ subject, an art program can cultivate 
a feeling for intuitive qualities which cannot be strictly 
advanced by logic, yet upon which the modern scientist 
finds himself increasingly dependent. It can make confident 
a belief in the unprovable and incalculable by visibly 
demonstrating that doubt and scrutiny (are) the most service- 
able of men’s tools.” 


Im a radio broadcast entitled The Original Mind, Hale 
Sparks of the University of California reported on work 
being done at the University of California’s Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research on the Berkeley 
campus. The researchers have studied a large number of 
creative people in such widely different areas as painting, 
writing, medicine, physics, mathematics, biology, economics, 
and anthropology, in an effort to discover what kinds of 
people possess in high degree ‘‘the powers of constructive 
imagination and original thought." People come from all 
parts of the country to spend two or three days participating 
In one 
study, for example, the attitudes and characteristics of eighty 
painters were found to closely parallel those of a selected 
group of doctoral candidates in scientific fields judged to be 
highly creative, while being at odds with a group of less 
original scientific students. 


in a variety of experiments, tests, and interviews. 


Dr. Frank Barren, research 
psychologist, was quoted as saying about creative people: 
“They are especially observant, and they value accurate 
observation more than other people do. They see things as 
others do, but also as others do not. They are thus inde- 
pendent in their perception, and they also value clearer 
perception. They will suffer great personal pain to testify 
correctly. They are born with greater brain capacity; they 
have more ability to hold many ideas at once, and to com- 
pare more ideas with one another, hence to make a richer 
synthesis. They have more contact than most people with 
the life on the unconscious, with fantasy, reverie, the world 
of imagination."’ Read the book, Creativity, published by 


Hastings House, 1959, for fresh, new views on subject. 





Two high school students wondered whether there is 
a place for the creative artist in a world that is 
increasingly scientific-minded. Here is an answer 


sent to them by our nation’s leading missiles expert. 


Frank Manning 


Education today is in a state of bewildering contrasts. The 
impact of the demands now being imposed by many schools 
to promote the sciences, languages, and mathematics con- 
tinues to suppress in a degree the art educational programs in 
many of our public schools. Provisions influencing subject 
requirements, graduation, time allotment, sequence, and 
college entrance requirements are of consequence fo art edu- 
cation. This movement is not going unnoticed by students 
interested in art as a vocation. The situation has caused 
many students to evaluate their program of studies and future 


plans. A\s an art teacher, I'm pleased to say that two of my 


Wernher Von Braun 


art students, undaunted by this movement, took it upon them- 
selves to confirm their ideals and beliefs from a man who 
could really help. Susan Lacey and Judy Baldwin wrote as 
follows to Dr. Wernher Von Braun, leading missiles expert: 


We are two confused senior high school students, who feel 
that you are qualified by position and background to guide 
us. In view of the current trend of education, we wonder 
if our time and effort are wasted in the pursuit of art educa- 
tion as a career. Is there a place for the creative artist 
in this highly-scientific-minded world? Is art entirely di- 
vorced from all progressive activities that are associated 
with science and advancement, or does a relationship exist 
between them? We have been told that a career in art 
holds no future. This statement is very disturbing to students 
searching for self-expression and growth in the field of art. 
Will you please be kind enough to help us? Any advice 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Susan Lacey and Judy Baldwin. 


Within a few days the students received the following letter 
from Wernher Von Braun, director, Development Operations 
Division, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Redstone Arsenal: 


SENGER, HOMESTEAD, PENNSYLVANIA 


OURTESY DAILY MES 


Susan Lacey and Judy Baldwinasked if art had a place today. 


on the creative artist 


I have your letter of 12 February in which you seem discour- 
aged about the place of the creative artist “in this highly- 
scientific-minded world.” I certainly do not think you 
should have dampened spirits about the prospects of the 
creative artist. We would all have dead souls if we had no 
Modern educators realize this fact. Wit- 
ness the stress placed on a humanities balanced curriculum 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. MIT is one of our 
finest scientific institutions, and yet they endeavor to 
balance the physical sciences with liberal arts. | am a 
technical man, and | would conclude by telling you that | 
have a Rubens print in my home and that in my youth | 
played the cello. Does that make you feel better? 


esthetic values. 


Sincerely yours, 


pons Teo 


Frank Manning teaches art in the Munhall Junior-Senior High 
School, Munhall, Pennsylvania. A local newspaper, the 
Daily Messenger, featured this story in both newsand editorial. 
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Jacob A. Ornstein 


The human organism, as a living entity, is perpetually in- 
volved in meeting head on the world about it, resolving these 


meetings in clashes, in successes and failures, in varied 


This level may be very inclusive in that 
it can and does encompass painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, poetry and many other fields, such as science and 
mathematics. 


esthetic plateau. 


Because the impulse to create is a normal endowment, it 
follows that the potential for growth is enormous if the natural 
impulse is fostered under ideal or relatively ideal circum- 


THE NATURE OF CREATIVITY 


solutions, and in consequence, completing one cycle in time 
to begin another; the process is never-ending. 

It is often a kind of aimless process of coincidence and 
accident, of unplanned trial and error, but whatever else it 
may be, it is ongoing. When, however, the individual 
becomes involved in a purposeful activity we have the begin- 
ning of a creative approach to the solution of a problem. 
This creative process, whether guided or independent, is pred- 
icated on the existence of emotional sensitivity and intelli- 
gence. In short, an individual brings to a given problem the 
sum total of a lifetime of experience, of having lived in a 
world where solving and resolving problems is intuitive; he 
brings also to it the consciously directed desire to solve such 
problems as impinge on his security and satisfactions. The 
conscious desire to solve problems is itself a part of the 
creative process. 

All human beings are actively involved in the creative 
process. And, to the extent that they are capable, they 
create, that is, solve problems, on different levels, some on 
high levels, and some few on a supremely high level—the 


The artist moves on a level requiring conscious cerebral and 
sense activity in the balance of light-and-dark and space. 


stances. It follows also that most organisms, if nurtured and 
guided, may achieve higher creative levels than have hereto- 
fore been attained. If this be so, then we must look to the 
learning environment in terms of making a nearly perfect 
instrument which will serve pragmatically as a spur to 
creativity. 

If we assume, therefore, that the creative process in art 
is an extension under ideal conditions of the normal impulse 
to create, that is, solve problems, should we not also assume 
that some organisms, broadly alike but specifically differ- 
ent, are capable of creativity on the highest level—the 
esthetic plateau? 

It has been said of prose that it is good when words are 
arranged in their best order, of poetry when the best words 
are arranged in their best order. What of painting? Is it 
good when it represents an individual's effort to arrange the 
elements of art in such a way that it represents the best 
possible arrangement? And what of evaluative criteria, 
not alone for the majority of pupils whose growth inte- 
gratively is enhanced by such experiences, but for the crea- 
tion by gifted individuals of what we have called, all through 
the ages, art, even great art? 

So much for the process; as for the esthetic criteria, 
we must still rely on the best models and the best minds to 
guide us. This we have done through all of recorded history 
and, until we can do better, we must continue to rely upon 
them. 

To encourage and guide the individual is the function of 
the creative teacher; it is not the function of the teacher to 
substitute his mature reaction to the world for the child's own. 
Nonetheless, in guiding young people it is the function of the 
teacher to so plan the work that as the child progresses from 
one solution to another he becomes involved in an accumu- 
lation of power that will enable him to solve more difficult 
problems. Creativity will die if a child is suffocated with 
skill exercises; likewise he will not grow to be able to solve 


more mature problems unless his problem tools grow with him. 


Jacob A. Orstein is principal of the East Elmhurst Junior 
High School, New York City, and a doctoral candidate, New 
York University. He writes for High Points and Intercom. 
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“Football,” a drawing by Andrei Lopatin, six years old. The Soviet schools devote at least one hour every week to drawing 


URTESY VIET INFORMATION BUREAU, ™ ~ 


as well as to music, from the first to the sixth grade, with varying emphases above that, and optional art in the evenings. 


ART IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 


Valentina Shankaya 


Art cultivation, an essential part of upbringing and educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, is aimed at the all-round develop- 
ment of the child, the stimulation of his esthetic feelings, 
creativeness, tastes and interests. The children’s appreciation 
of fine art, and artistic and creative work accessible to them 
(in the shape of choruses, school plays, poetry and stories, 


in painting, and in the writing of compositions) is sure not 


Are the arts being neglected in Russian education? 
The director of the Moscow Research Institute of Art 
Education for Children gives the answers in this 


special article written for readers of School Arts. 


only to disclose and foster their natural gifts, but also to 
make demanding art habitueés of them 

Elementary general and obligatory art education is con- 
ducted in the Soviet schools through such subjects as drawing, 
singing and elocution. Singing and drawing lessons receive 
at least one hour a week each in all schools, from the first 


to the sixth grade. Elocution, or expressive recital of poetry 
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“Planting the Saplings” by A. Kuznetsov (Yaroslavl), above. 
Right, water color illustration by Leonid Mauring, age 12. 


Water color of preschool children by Tatyana Mikhailova, 
13. Below, ‘On the River Side,” Mikhail Basalygo, fourteen. 


and prose, is included in the Russian language and literature 
lessons in all grades of secondary school. In some of the 
Union Republics, all three of these subjects are taught in all 
grades, from first to last. Singing lessons are now being 
optionally introduced in the senior classes of the secondary 
schools of the RSFSR and the Ukraine. 

The school course of drawing is intended not only to give 
children the elementaries and a certain skill in drawing 
(from nature and by imagination), but to develop their 
powers of perception—their ability to distinguish the most 
characteristic features of the things they see—and heighten 
their sensitivity to colors. The course also provides for talks 
with the children about works of art and their creators. A\rt 
in elementary school begins with lessons in work (sewing, 
weaving, and the composition of patterns for ornaments). 
Exemplary folk art is used widely here. Wood carving, 
paper and cardboard pasting and the composition of theat- 
rical settings (particularly for the school puppet shows) are 
practiced widely in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of the 
schools. The teen-agers learn to find that which is most 
vivid and interesting in their surroundings, to truthfully and 
emotionally express their reactions in their drawings, sculp- 
tures and theatrical settings. 

The singing class in the Soviet school is chiefly intended 
to give elementary development to voice and ear, to form 
and cultivate musical conceptions, the faculty of correct 
hearing, to work out clarity of intonation in singing as a 
basis upon which to build a knowledge of theory so that the 
pupil may read notes with ease. The practice of the schools 
and the experiments of certain laboratories have shown that 
with some training the clear intonation of a simple song lies 
within the ability of all normal children. It has been found, 
moreover, that singing lessons help to correct defective 
hearing and speech. What better justification could there be 
for the musical education now given to the children in all 
Soviet schools? 

The artistic education of the Soviet children, however, 


is not limited to lessons in class alone. Fairly widespread 








Children visiting the exhibition hall at the Eleventh All- 
Union Exhibition of Children’s Art held in the Soviet Union. 


in the general schools of the USSR is the practice of spreading 
the mass forms of artistic education outside of class work. 
These activities are aimed to give the children true feeling 
for art, to teach them to distinguish real art from its imitations, 
to help them to understand the main genres and forms of art, 
and to acquaint them with the life and work of outstanding 
writers, artists, and composers, though without repeating any 
portion of the regular course. The contents and methods of 
this work must be shaped to suit the age group to which they 
are offered, but, as a rule, are presented at ‘theme of the eve- 
ning’ parties arranged by the pupils, i.e., at discussions of 
music (with the use of records) or at talks on painting (with 
recourse to reproductions), or at conferences of students, 
spectators or readers, dealing with one or several works of 
art. 

The schools give great attention to the children’s choruses. 
Such choruses are usually set up according to age-groups; 
others of fifth to seventh grade pupils, and still others of 
eighth to tenth grade pupils. In some cases (particularly in 
small schools) a single, general chorus is organized. The 
choruses are open to any pupil who wishes to join them. A 
number of Soviet schools have special circles in which the 
youngsters may learn to play various musical instruments. 
Many schools, too, have their own choreographic and drama 
circles. In addition to ballroom and mass dancing, the 
choreographic circles teach the children such old folk dances 
as lie within their ability, and arrange small performances. 
The drama circles, too, are very active. The pupils of the 
junior grades willingly take part in the staging of fairy tales. 


Left, “In the Street,” by T. Yakovlev, second grade. Below, 
“Children’s Sleighing Party” by a seventh grader, Leningrad. 
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Left, “ Winter,” a drawing by Irina Medvedeva, eight years old. Right, “ At the Poultry Farm,” wood carving by Lev Plotnikov 
of Lutsk, age 15. Art education is not limited to class hours alone. Children participate in art activities in evening hours. 


The children of the age of thirteen through fifteen often ar- 
range plays about heroic children, about school, or the 
Young Pioneers. The repertoire of the senior grades includes 
excerpts from the classics chosen from their lessons in liter- 
ature, as well as the plays of modern authors who wrote 
about the youth. 

Very useful in artistic education, have been such com- 
bined forms of training as the school Young Pioneer Theatres 
in which the children engage in all the work entailed in the 
staging of a play (sketching, decoration, the sewing of 
costumes, the making of scenery and arranging of light 
effects), besides acting, singing in the choruses, dancing 
with the group or appearing in the mass scenes. Some of the 


Self-portrait in plaster, by Dmitry Kalinin of Moscow, age 
sixteen. Youth clubs provide art opportunities in evenings. 


senior pupils here try their hand at adapting and staging 
various works of literature. The educational work con- 
ducted in this direction by such out-of-school children’s 
institutions as the houses and palaces of the young pioneers, 
the children’s sections of the young pioneers, the children’s 
sections of the workers’ clubs and houses of culture, has been 
varied in content and form. Instruction is here given to the 
children individually and in groups. 

A high degree of development has been achieved in the 
work of the radio and television broadcasts, and of the 
theatres and cinemas aimed to further the artistic education 
of the children, as well as in similar work conducted by the 
art museums and children’s libraries. The general schools 
make wide use of all these in the artistic education of the 
children. Final factors promoting the artistic upbringing of 
school children in the USSR are the song and dance festivals, 
the children's theatre and dance reviews, and the exhibitions 
of paintings and drawings done by children. Engaging large 
groups of school children, they serve to strengthen their 
interest in art, for the wealth of ideas and feelings which 
each child carries away from these highly original and 
varied programs is bound to leave lasting impressions 


Valentina Shankaya is a member of the RSFSR Academy of 
the Pedagogical Sciences, and director of the Moscow Re- 
search Institute of Art Education for Children. We wish to 
express our appreciation to the USSR Commission for Unesco, 
and to the Soviet Information Bureau, Moscow, for courtesies 
in connection with article, written especially for School Arrts. 
While the emphasis upon representation and more formal 
design varies with ours, Russian schools do emphasize art. 
In addition to class studies there are extracurricular clubs 
in painting, modeling, and art history for those interested. 
There are also special children's studios, as well as evening 
art activities in the Young Pioneer Clubs located in many 
of the larger cities, permitting specialized concentration. 
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Pauli Tolman 


An exhibition of the art work of French children in 
the province of Gironde, France, is being circulated 
in American schools and galleries through the efforts 
of American Dependents School, Bordeaux, France. 


An exhibition of the art work of French children from twenty 
schools in the province of Gironde, France, is now being 
circulated to various schools and galleries throughout the 
United States as a result of a commendable undertaking by 
the American Dependents School in Bordeaux, France. The 
exhibit contains about three hundred pictures in oil, water 
color, and tempera, as well as drawings in various mediums. 
It represents the work of children of four to eighteen years 


of age, from the Maternal Schools (nursery schools operated 
by the government) to the Lycées (equivalent to junior col- 
lege). The exhibition was made possible through the efforts 
of Roger A. Prince, superintendent, and Sue Reese, principal, 
at the United States Air Force schools in Bordeaux. Mr 
Prince and Miss Reese visited many French schools in the area 
around Bordeaux and observed children in art classes. They 


collected paintings and drawings and arranged to have them 


Painting by Paul La Serge Sayom, in an exhibition of three hundred examples of French children’s work now being circulated. 
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flown to Los Angeles for the initial showing. Many people 
were able to see the exhibit recently when it was at the 
American Crayon Company studios in New York. 

Miss Reese is on leave from the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, and Mr. Prince is on leave from the Culver 
City School District. Last year, while teaching at Bitburg, 
Germany, Miss Reese received an ‘outstanding award” for 
her work in international relations, and is the only teacher to 
receive such an award from the United States government. 
This is one of the many ways the schools for American 
dependents in Europe are trying to develop better under- 
standing between American and European children 


Pauli Tolman is supervisor of art, Los Angeles, California 
public schools, and a professional designer. She is one of 
our advisory editors. We wish to express our thanks to the 
American Crayon Company and Lillian Johnston for cour- 
tesies in photographing the exhibit in their New York studio. 








Disciplined thinking and creative expression join The dar {S$ done and the darkness 


together in the commercial art classes at the Grant 


High School, Portland, Oregon. Here is an account Falls from the wing night. : 
of this popular course, written by the instructor. As a feather 1s wayted downward 


From an eagle in his f light. 


Donald Kunz 


Lettering should be taught with an insight into the logic 
and beauty of letter forms. Otherwise it is waste of time. 
A commercial art class can achieve the same goals of mean- 
ingful, disciplined thinking and individual creative ex- 
pression as those to be found in any subject offered by 
today's high schools. For many years beginning and ad- 
vanced commercial art has been a popular choice at Grant 
High School in Portland, Oregon. After the freshman art 
appreciation course (which introduces all the art activities 
we offer) a student may enter a commercial class and, if 
interested, schedule it for three years. We do not rely 
only on young people with previous art experience but 
attract others who do not feel especially talented yet desire 
to make the professional-looking posters and banners dis- 
played in our school. 
Any art student is only as skillful as his tools. We try 
to buy those of good quality and to treat them with care. 
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It has been the policy to ask each class member to obtain 
his basic needs—pen holder, lettering pen points, ink, and 
small brush. Although this may seem a burden, it is not 
long before friends from school and the community request 
signs, and it is only practical that the students have their own 
equipment at home in order to use it there. 

We could explain the activities of the commercial art 
classes as an attempt to balance the control of pen and 
brush lettering with the freedom of exploiting lines, shapes, 
colors and textures. The year’s activities alternate between 
drill in good historical and modern alphabets and design 
of signs and advertisements. Lettering not taught accurately 
or with insight into the logic and beauty of letter forms is a 
waste of the student's time. The demands of ruling out the 


proper pen scale, holding the proper pen angle, writing each 


Students of Commercial art at Grant High School, Portland. 








DAN tio SEEKS ONE THING IN LIFE, AND BUT ONE. 
She CO Achieve it BEFORE LIFE IS OONE: 


Ptiho Seeks ALL THINGS ciherever he Goes. 
Ps FROM the hopes chich AROUND hia he socis 
OF BARREN REGRETS. 


Good lettering results from constant and careful practice. 
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Banners and practical projects provide experience for each. 


OUMIEN MEREDITH 


script with attention to its structure, and spacing the letters 
to make a pleasing design on the page can make for a con- 
fusing, or even frustrating, experience if young people are 
not shown how this preparation is essential to fine calligraphy. 


Starting students on the Italic hand as an introduction 
to formal writing has proved to be a sound approach in the 
Portland Public Schools. With a few good demonstration 
charts the student can follow the form of the alphabets. The 
rest is mainly a matter of practice. Assignments in each 
script follow a sequence; exploring stylistic differences, 
studying the forms of the lower case and capital letters, 
combining these into words, and finally executing a proverb 
or short poem to demonstrate not only knowledge of the 
script but understanding of the meaning of the copy through 
good layout. Need it be added that to arouse enthusiasm 
and to sustain interest in the class, the teacher should know 
“how to do it.”’ 


whet their appetite! 


Students need examples of his work to 


Guiding students to an understanding of lettering needs 
no lengthy explanation, but it might be helpful to elaborate 
a little on the teaching of design in a commercial art class 
During the first year, monograms, Christmas cards, and post- 
ers are made. We strive to inject a fresh contemporary 

“stand-bys."’ Advanced students plan 
record covers, illustrations and book jackets—more elaborate 
fare. It seems important to choose projects that are stim- 
ulating. However, all these problems imply a basic under- 
standing of design; considering the space to be covered, 
choosing functional colors and forms, and conceiving 
imaginative ideas. 


look into these 


Let us examine the steps involved in a typical com- 
mercial assignment—making a travel poster. A good begin- 
ning is the discussion of the meaning of layout and the possi- 
bilities of stating visual ideas simply and dramatically in 
advertisements. Then the class, using poster paint and 
construction paper, can experiment with such ideas, con- 
trasting qualities of warmth and coolness or smoothness 


and roughness, or creating a composition by varying a 





geometric shape in color, texture, and dimension. In these 
quick exercises ‘‘the sky is the limit'’ so that the students 
react eagerly to each other's results and work with obvious 
enthusiasm. From these abstract designs we proceed to the 
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advertisement of an actual product making a practical appli- 
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cation of what the class has first learned. 
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The work up to this point is meant as a subtle transition 
from timidity in composition or poverty of taste of the 
average student to greater assurance and discrimination. 
The climax comes in designing a poster for one of the States 
or Territories. Limitations in an assignment are not stifling 
but logical in as much as a professional advertising artist 
would not enjoy full freedom. So we keep to a certain size, 
use no more than four colors in addition to black and white, 


Record cover, above, and posters by students of the author. 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAY SHISLER, ADVANCED COMMERCIAL ART STUDENT 
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and really strive to convey the atmosphere or attractions 
through symbols rather than trite illustrations. | think the 
results speak for themselves in their originality of approach 
and maturity of style. 

An ambition of many commercial students at Grant is to 
be on the Art Staff. These are twenty-four of the most able 
and responsible pupils who produce a vast amount of pub- 
licity for the school and community. 
are asked to make signs. 


All art departments 
An official group to handle such 
work came into being when there was no longer space in the 
classroom. For some years now, the staff has been installed 
in its own special room. This became almost a necessity 
because of the ‘stretch’ banners that advertise all major 
school events and club-sponsored dances. Hanging in the 
center hall these two-by-ten-foot wood frames covered with 


od 


For several years the Art Staff has been installed in its 
own special room. This student group handles everything 
involving art for other departments of the school, provides 


experience for those who can profit most from receiving it. 


butcher paper are extensions of ideas gained from class 
work and have become works of art watched for and ad- 
mired by the whole school. Painting stage sets, lettering 
announcements and hall signs, in fact handling everything 
involving art for the other departments, becomes the responsi- 
bility of the Art Staff. It would be no exaggeration to claim 
that these activities give the exceptional commercial art 
student valuable knowledge in realizing the problems of 
real advertising and provide full scope for his creative powers 
Art Staff alumni are grateful for having had a unique 
opportunity to work with those who share their interests 

Great personal satisfaction results when a student masters 
lettering. He gains in observation and coordination of 
his hand and eye. There is also the excitement of discover- 
ing the possibilities of color and design by those who do not 
think of themselves as artists. What was said at the begin- 
ning could be restated here. Encouraging young people to 
think through ideas to realize recognizable goals can 
certainly be achieved in this kind of art course. 

We are convinced a commercial class can offer students 
opportunities to acquire both lettering skills and artistic 
discrimination. In our Portland schools we try to ‘‘acquaint 
students with the skills and techniques needed for professional 
use.’ Yet remembering that not all of them wish to make 
advertising art a career, we hold as an outcome of these 
classes the enrichment of their lives ‘through an understand- 
ing of good consumer buying." (Quotes taken from the 
Art Education Scope and Sequence Chart for the Portland 
Public Schools.) At a time when we are besieged on every 
street and in every publication by advertising, it is important 
to all of us to be able to discriminate between the excellent 
andthe mediocre. This can be the challenge of a high school 
commercial art class. 


Donald Kunz is art instructor at the Grant High School in 
Portland, Oregon. He is a very accomplished calligrapher. 
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Passers-by admire works displayed in Plymouth store window. 
Halloween substitute 


Thomas Andrew 


In Plymouth, Pennsylvania something new has been sub- 
stituted for the Halloween window painting idea. Last 
Halloween under the sponsorship of the Plymouth Business 
and Professional Men's Association, exhibits of various 
types of artwork were displayed in the window of the local 
merchants. Entries from both the public and parochial 
schools were included. The quality of the work was highly 
praised. A flattering write-up and picture appeared in the 
local papers and on television. Recognition of the pictures 
was given at the Senior High Assembly. And all because 
the children had more time to express their best work and did 
not have inclement weather to contend with during the 


painting, as is often the case with window painting. 


Thomas Andrew is art director for the borough schools of 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania; raises rabbits, does silkscreening. 


Our rocks inspired us 


Sally B. Miller 


One day each eighth grade boy and girl brought in from the 
school grounds One or two rocks, none larger than a large 
potato. Some children also chose specimens from the class- 
room mineral collection. There was a brief discussion of 
first-hand experiences, of things seen in the movies and on 
television, of rocks in history and in fiction. Then, after 
swapping, sharing and discarding, the class set up the rocks 
on their desks. Clay was used to prop some rocks in pre- 
carious positions or to hold together unusual cave or desert 
formations. With the rocks for inspiration, drawings were 
The simple, yet subtle shapes, 
the play of light and shadow, fascinated and stimulated the 
children. The resultant themes ranged from rocky coasts to 
Western deserts, to caves, to rock gardens, and to almost 
abstract design. Some of the drawings were finished with 
chalk or crayon. The amazing result was a strong, rhythmic 


quality in almost every drawing 


made in pencil or charcoal 


Sally B. Miller teaches art, Naugatuck, Connecticut schools. 


Short articles used on these pages will usually be one-half 
page in length, with one photograph, unless the idea requires 
a full page. Readers are invited to submit short items that 
stress a creative use of material or an explanation of some 
technique. Try to get significant ideas in 120 to 220 words. 


Eighth grade student found this rock in yard of his school. 





Soap in our yearbook 


Eldah Burk 


Searching for a medium which would allow the entire art class 
to have a part in illustrating their school yearbook, we 
found the answer in soap. Not a single member had tried 
soap carving before, so we began with a simple “fun’’ 
contest. Each was given a soap square and a nail file 
Objective: Carve a ball which would roll smoothly down the 
length of our six-foot exhibit table. Suggestions could have 
been given such as: (1) turn your work often, (2) make smaller 
and smaller cuts as the desired form appears, (3) polish the 
work with a fine cloth or soft paper handkerchief for a satin- 
smooth finish. These were scarcely needed, since the children 
could not complete their balls without performing them al- 
most instinctively, particularly the first which is so essential 
to all good sculpture. Later we listed the yearbook’s art 
needs, section by section. Each child volunteered for his 
The wide range from simple objects 
such as balls and bats for the sports section to a typist at 


favorite assignment. 


work for the vocational pages, spelled opportunity for 
everyone. Light and shadow in photographs helped the result. 


We made funny faces 


Patrick C. Kelly 


Through the ‘funny face" project | used my students’ 
natural enjoyment of cartooning to introduce them to a 
study of the human face; study of line and color related to 
emotion; pastels, and brush and ink. Prior to the actual 


drawings students made a study of the head, considering how 
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Soap <arving for school yearbook by a junior high student. 


Eldah Burk teaches junior high art in San Antonio, Texas. 


distortion of features creates comic eHects. We next ex- 
amined creative cartoon examples and observed the tech- 
niques of changing the face into a desired character. Stu- 
dents then drew faces and chose one to transfer to colored 
construction paper. Using a variety of techniques, the class 


completed the faces with pastels and brush and ink 


Patrick C. Kelly teaches art in San Bernardino, California. 


Beginning art students at a California junior high school 


learned new art techniques painlessly in making cartoons. 





Mobile dolls of wire 
Galene J. Myers 


Lightweight copper wire makes a fine base for dolls and 
animals which are mobile enough to be manipulated into any 
position. Allow about four times the length of the finished 
doll (twenty-four inches of wire for a six-inch doll). Double 
the wire, twist a loop for the head and continue with the 
frame. In order to balance the doll, the feet should be 
slightly out of proportion. Cover the fame with a thin 
layer of cotton, winding it in place with sewing thread 
Beige silk stocking, felt or cloth may be used to create the 
illusion of flesh on the face, hands and feet. Felt is best 
for a face profile or to make an animal because it can be 
whipped over the contour without seaming. To make a 
four legged animal, cut two pieces of felt in the form desired. 
Bend the wire to follow the shape, remembering to twist four 
legs. Cut inner leg pieces of felt, allowing enough to tuck 
up in between the outside pieces. Place felt on either side 
of the cotton covered frame and overcast with self-colored 
thread. The features may then be embroidered, ears and 
tail added. On smooth cloth or leather, features may be 


Picks and paper form 


Allen Matthews 


One of the easiest and most effective art projects is a tooth- 
pick design. Materials are readily available and inex- 
Student interest is high because of the ease and 
freedom with which results can be attained. After experi- 
menting with the usual flat-sided, uncolored toothpicks, in 
exercises relating to two-dimensional design, a class of 
eighth grade craft-arts students decided their ‘space design” 
could be improved by using colored, rounded toothpicks, 
and pieces of construction or poster paper as a part of the 
design. Several students used colored cellophane and 
plastic triangles, achieving interesting lighting effect. It 
was suggested that colored pieces of mat board be used as 
a base. 


pensive. 


This was successful, although many in the class 
chose to start with a free form using a toothpick triangle as 
the base. Others used no base, preferring to let the design 
relax wherever it looked best. 


Colored paper and cellophane added to toothpick designs. 


Mobile wire figures can take any position in school display. 


painted. Wire clippers, pliers, and scissors are tools needed 
Thin wire dolls or animals may be made to walk, sit or 
assume any pose, and are excellent for display uses. 


Galene J. Myers teaches art in Redondo Beach, California. 


Allen Matthews teaches junior high art in Roseburg, Oregon. 





Vacation experience inspired “one that didn’t get away.” 
Junior high school students used fingerpaint to record some 
of their summer vacation experiences. This use of the medium 
is sometimes more appealing than designs without subject. 


Robert J. Young 


In our second grade we fastened a large sheet of white paper 
to the blackboard. The children chose four colors of 
construction paper that they liked together—one dark, two 
light and one bright, and the paper was passed, one sheet to 
each child, so that there was an equal distribution of each 
color. Each child traced about his hand three times on his 
paper and cut out the tracings. The children with the dark 
colored hands pasted theirs first to the large sheet of paper. 
The rest of the class watched and suggested how the hands 
should be placed so they were well distributed. A\ll the 
light hands of one color were pasted to the dark hands. 
The bright hands were pasted into the groups of hands 
Finally, the other group of light hands was pasted in place 
All during the pasting process the children in their seats 
watched the design to make certain there were no “holes’’ 
or “highways” in it and suggested angles at which the hands 


This mural was handmade bya Sioux City, lowasecond grade. 
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Eldah Burk 


For our first Junior School art display in September we 
wanted a quick, attractive exhibit and fingerpaint offered the 
perfect medium. The highlights of many vacations were 
presented dramatically and with a neat touch of humor. The 
children made their own fingerpaint paste and almost fought 
for the privilege! One cup of cornstarch plus two quarts of 
water made enough for two class periods of thirty students 
each. Some of the water was used to dissolve the starch and 
the rest added. The mixture was stirred slowly until thick- 
ened, then boiled for two minutes after a few drops of oil of 
cloves were added. The latter acts as a preservative when 
the paste must be kept overnight and gives the paste what 
our children term ‘‘a heavenly odor.” 


Eldah Burk teaches junior high art in San Antonio, Texas. 
Readers who submit short articles for these pages are urged 


to include one photograph or an example of work. When 
good photographs are not available, send original work. 


were placed so that a variety of shapes resulted. When 
completed each design motif was made up of four hands. 


Robert J. Young teaches art in the Sioux City, lowa schools. 





Fourth of a series of articles based on visits to the 


studios of living artists. An art teacher asks the 


questions you would ask, gets the artist’s answers, 
brings you her impression of the artist as a person. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


Why does a man give up a lucrative law practice to paint? 
Frank Kleinholz, nationally known painter, did just that at 
the age of thirty-nine. Now almost twenty years later, | sat 
in his studio, a building adjacent to his home in Port Wash- 
inton, Long Island, New York; where Kleinholz works amid 
a clutter of paintings in all stages of progress. 

Mrs. Rago: What can equal a life of creating, Mr. 
Kleinholz? 

Mr. Kleinholz: Artists feel that the act of creating is a 
God-like act. Scientists explore space but artists create it 
and people space with their wonderful inventions. There is a 
sense of accomplishment, a sense of forming something that 
has breadth and life and which once created lives on its own 
as a thing in itself. 
holds. Many people expect only masterpieces from the 
artist but if the artist adds only the dimension of a fingernail 
to the world then that is masterpiece enough. 

If it is necessary to classify artists, then Frank Kleinholz 


can be called a social-conscious artist. 


That in short is what the creative life 


His interest is 


WE VISITED WITH 


primarily in people and he wonders why the abstract painter 
can be content with the limitations that non-objective art 
imposes. He is concerned with the effort to communicate, 
with the very human desire to reach other people and 
through them find an expression that has something to say to 
all human beings. Perhaps it was Mr. Kleinholz's early legal 
training that gave him the ability to express himself force- 
fully and clearly. 

Since this series on ‘‘Why People Create” is to help us 
obtain varied opinions on a most controversial issue, you will 
readily ascertain that Kleinholz can come right to the point 
in answer to several simple but provocative questions. 

Mrs. Rago: Artists are usually identified with particular 
subject matter. For example: some paint the city, others 
landscapes, some are intrigued with color and design, have 
you a favorite subject matter that engages you? 

Mr. Kleinholz: Essentially | paint people, most often 
with the city for background. Sometimes the people stand 


Artist-Painter Frank Kleinholz greets you in his studio. His 
paintings are exhibited in every important national art 


show, as well as in galleries, museums, and collections. 


FRANK KLEINHOLZ 


out from the background, sometimes they become merged 
with that background. Recently | have been painting 
children. | have discovered the wonderful world of children 
Frankly, they are my children in various guises, but the bulk 
of my work and the ideas that still remain unpainted are 
concerned with the people and the City (meaning New 
York). 

Mrs. Rago: As an art teacher | am very curious about the 
subject of motivation and motivating students and now | am 


Would you 


interested in knowing what motivates the artist. 





like to expound your views on ‘what keeps the artist going?” 

Mr. Kleinholz: People, human beings, present the deepest 
and most challenging subject matter, as well as one which is 
inexhaustible. Why | want to pursue painting and this 
particular phase of painting, is more difficult to answer 
objectively. | suppose that | engaged in this activity because 
it gives me the completest sense of activity that | have ever 
experienced. Over-all, | am happiest when | work at it. 
Obviously, 
the artist is motivated by much deeper compulsions, most of 
which are unknown to him. Frankly, | don't think the deep 
unknown motivations are so important either to the artist 
or to the public which enjoys his work. There most certainly 
must be many individuals who have all the sub-conscious 
motivation to paint but do not paint, and even those that 
try to paint and cannot paint no matter how strong their 
motivation or compulsion may be. 


But that, of course, is only a surface answer. 


There is a catalyst that 
fuses the many elements that make an artist. Just what that 
is | do not know and doubt whether anybody else does; 
Freud, Jung and others not excepted. 

Mrs. Rago: |n looking around your studio | notice that 
your paintings deal with varied ideas, from a simple state- 
ment of a mother and a child, to an adult wandering in some 
sort of maze which you call ‘Blind Man's Fuff."" How do 
your ideas come to you? 

Mr. Kleinholz: My ideas come to me most anytime and 
anywhere. Something | see suggests a painting; other times 
a few words will set an idea going. | doodle a great deal, 
sketching all the time and some ideas are born that way. | 
keep a sketch book to which | transfer my ideas and which | 
use for reference. For example: the words ‘Birds Gotta 
Fly"’ from Gershwin's song kept floating around in my mind. 
| kept humming the tune and repeating the words, toying 
with the idea for months in an attempt to convert it into some- 
thing visual, a painting. One night between sleep and 
waking | saw it; many city rooftops on each a heavy-set 
woman, the mother image, wielding the bamboo pole that 
pigeon fanciers exercise their birds with, and in the sky over 
the rooftops babies flying around like pigeons. | got up, 
made a few drawings and started the painting the next 
morning. It was all there and | did not have to take any- 
thing away or add anything. Other times the canvas be- 
comes a battleground and there is painting and repainting 
until the thing jells and approaches what | want it to be. 

Mrs. Rago: Do you think that the artist's egoism plays an 
important part in carrying him on in his work despite all the 
hazards and insecurities that are involved in an artistic career 
in our modern world? 

Mr. Kleinholz: | don't think the word “‘egoism”’ fits the 
bill. The word has connotations that | don't like. | would 
rather say that it is the artist's confidence in himself, his belief 
in the essential truth and validity of his ideas. 

Mrs. Rago: Mr. Kleinholz, since you are so profoundly 
concerned with people and interested in them from every 
aspect of life, do you believe that art has importance for 
most people? Does the artist have a special mission and a 
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“Birds Gotta Fly,” by Frank Kleinholz, in the collection 
of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Sackler of Searington, New York. 


message for everyone, or does he exist apart from society? 

Mr. Kleinholz: | do not believe in the exclusiveness of the 
artist. He is a part of society with the same responsibilities 
as any other member of that society. It is a two-way street 
despite the fact that at times the very society that made the 
artist rejects him and fails or refuses to understand him. All 
the good things in life, and art is one of them, are of greatest 
importance to all people. What man gets from art depends 
on many factors: education; tradition and you might say ex- 
posure to the arts. | believe that art influences and affects 
man in every facet of life. Sometimes the effects are mani- 
fest, sometimes hidden but they are always present. 

We can readily see that Mr. Kleinholz’ work relates to 
life because it stems from life. It is pervaded with a sense 
of warm humanness. He creates a human world, which, 
while bearing the imprint of his personality, can be shared by 


others and they in turn can make it their own. 


Louise Elliott Rago teaches art in the Wheatley School, at 
East Williston, Long Island, New York. She will report on 
a number of exciting visits with artists in future issues. 





Second of a series of articles on art and the home, 
written by a teacher with broad experience in home 
design. Dr. Lindemann draws upon her experience as 


a teacher to suggest applications in today’s schools. 


Edna Meibohm Lindemann 


That children and youths are capable of becoming interested 
in and aware of the adequacy of facilities is probably dem- 
onstrated in most classrooms each day. Frequently, students 
express the desire to reorganize the classroom for special 
functions or to rearrange the supply cabinets for more efec- 
tive use. Usually a teacher need not solicit suggestions for 
improvements of facilities in the classroom or the school, new 
buildings not excluded. Almost constant are plaintive 


comments like “If only we had I" or “If only we could 


ION OF THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL PERMISS 
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“Let’s have another look at those plans.” A Post cartoon 
that suggests that some houses are “for the birds.” Even 
the youngest child could have a part in improving the home. 


FINDING OUT HOW TO MAKE HOME MORE ENJOY ABLE 


change this room so that... .!"" Some take an even livelier 


interest in the facilities of their home. Some make changes 
and improvements and new organizations of present con- 
veniences, while others are content with resignedly mourning 
their unhappy lot. Surely, the teacher has the obligation 
to give attention to the common awareness of surroundings 
so frequently manifested, to encourage it, and to develop 
positive and wholesome results from it 

Since home design is a visual subject, it is important to 
accompany the logical approach of a ‘‘place for everything 
and everything in its place’’ with such visual tests as ““How 
does it look?” or ‘How does it relate to the entire room?” 
or ‘‘How does it relate to the house as a whole?” or ‘How 
does the entire house relate to its site and the community?” 
The child can become acutely aware of what he and his 
family need in regard to physical facilities, when the teacher 
presents some thoughtfully chosen illustrations of well- 
designed facilities for families and directs attention to: (1) 
specific needs and how they are met; (2) the manner in which 
elements of design, as proportion, emphasis, balance, variety, 
unity, rhythm, contribute to the enhancement of a room or the 
whole house; (3) physical considerations which will aid the 
child in analyzing his particular needs and problems. Again, 
the idea that good design is available on any economic level 
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Classroom reorganization may spark interest in home design. 


HING ¢ 





A college student working on her plan for a study center. 


must permeate the discussion. Illustrations and analyses 
must clearly demonstrate the possibility of using selected 
pieces of present furnishings with a minimum of new materials 
and of choosing well-designed new furnishings and related 
materials. Every teacher will find it rewarding to ferret out 
and have or: hand vivid illustrations of well-designed yet 
simple facilities to accommodate a child or youth as he con- 
siders the making of a better room or more pleasing home. A 
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likely place to begin the planning of a home is always the 
room occupied by the child, alone, or with others. This is his 
personal domain, the area where he has at least a semblance 
of jurisdiction. It may be wise that the teacher build his file 
around these needs. 

Consideration of accommodations in the home is appropri- 
ate for all age levels. Little children will have a more limited 
understanding and may begin with designing a ‘“‘secret 
corner’ or play house in the attic, cellar or yard. It is easy to 
demonstrate that such an undertaking need not cost much. 
Wooden crates, discarded furniture cut down and simplified, 
a few bricks, boards and boxes can be used to make shelves 
and tables as well as provide seating. 
and sculpture can be made by children. Even appropriate 
plants can be readily acquired and cared for. Once the satis- 
faction of creating even a part of a home for himself is ac- 
complished, enthusiasm and vision thrive. Little children 
have their own particular needs which demand attention, 
such as bars for clothes hangers at convenient height, shelves 
and drawers and containers for storing of clothes, toys, and 


Curtains, paintings 


collections of treasured little possessions, all at convenient 
height and of shapes and sizes adapted to the reach and 
strength of the small owner, and of a color that identifies 
them with him. Older children enter more fully into the 
problem of planning rooms to conform to their taste and way 
of doing things. Children in the fifth and sixth grades may 
be expected to understand the question: ‘‘Does the room exist 
for you, or do you exist forthe room?” Interest increases and 
energy is unleashed when once the basic approach is clearly 
comprehended that we can design a way of life when we 
design our surroundings. 

Functional and pleasant surroundings contribute too 
heavily to the wholesome intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of the young to be ignored. Presumably teachers are 
deeply interested in the quality of behavior and therefore 
appreciate that an attractive and stimulating place to live, 
sleep, study and relax is a compelling influence. This 
aspect of children’s living dare not be neglected. While 
parents have the obligation to provide a home for their 
children, the latter are obligated to participate in the care, 
If the 
school is concerned with ‘‘the whole child,” the problems of 
gracious living must be recognized as a very important con- 
sideration. 


functioning and common enjoyment of the home. 


By developing in the coming generation of 
planners and builders an early understanding of what consti- 
tutes well-designed homes and communities, a significant 
contribution is made toward the wholesomeness and happi- 
ness of the next generation. 


Dr. Edna Meibohm Lindemann is associate professor of art, 
State University of New York College of Education, Buffalo. 
Home design has been one of her major interests as a teacher 
in the public schools and as a college teacher of classes 
in home planning and community design. She has served as 
consultant and designer in church and home architecture, 
and has a unique background for this series of articles. 





An artist and former art teacher found a new use for 
the newly-developed erasable India ink and shares 
it with us. Light areas are picked out of an inked 
surface with an eraser, producing the results shown. 


C. Leo Ferris 


TRY ERASABLE INDIA INK 


Every once in a while during my teaching career | found 
myself saying, ‘‘Now why didn't | think of that.’ The expres- 
sion usually came up while reading something in School Arts 
about a new use for a material | was familiar with. Many 
fine ideas were then put to use. Here is my contribution. 

One of the newer developments in the India ink field is 
an erasable variety. A student is bound to gain confidence 
in pen or brush and ink work when he or she realizes that a 
blot or error does not mean a fresh start. A\n eraser from the 
end of a pencil can pick up the ink from a smooth paper 
without damaging the working surface. Corrections are then 
simple. This was no doubt the intention of those who de- 
veloped this ink. Charts and graphs can be brought up to 
date without re-doing. | wondered if it had other values. 

My thought went to scratchboard and | brushed this ink 
on to a desired area. | found that an excellent working 
surface is a sheet of smooth two-ply student grade bristol 
board. With an eraser | then started to pick the light out of 
the dark. The broad area and edge of the eraser gave 
variety to the strokes. The results do not have the sharp 
clearly defined line of a job done with a cutting tool but have 
a softer look. You might say this erase etching has a per- 
sonality of its own. If color is desired transparent inks may 
be washed into white areas. Like other erasable mediums 
this should be covered with a fixative to prevent smudging. 

Two years ago | left teaching to paint for my own pleas- 
ure and profit here on Cape Cod. But, having taught for nine 
years in public schools | still have an interest in the art 
programs being presented to children. | introduced my 
idea to local art teachers and they are very enthusiastic 
about the results. One was pleased because his charges were 
not allowed to use sharp tools. Another said custodians 
who complained about wax distribution through crayon 
etchings are now silent and results are fine. A\ll art teachers 
know that a silent custodian is most complimentary. The 
idea has merit and you don't have to “go broke’’ to try it. 


C. Leo Ferris taught art in various New England schools and 
is now a working artist on Cape Cod. The erasable ink used 
in experiments described was Artone E-Z Rase drawing ink. 


Author’s son, Lionel, age 10, shows his first effort above. 


Examples by author, above; daughter Sandra, age 6, below. 
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“Seashore with Boats,” by John Sell Cotman, 1782-1842. A strong water color in the collection of the Tate Gallery, London. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN, MASTER OF FORM 


John Sell Cotman, 1782-1842, brought water color to 
a new stature and his pioneering work in form and 
color influenced newer concepts in oil painting. In 


form and pattern his work was far ahead of his time. 


In admiring the fresh color and clear form of today’s easel 
painting, one is reminded not only of the Impressionists, who 
did so much to make us aware of color in light, but also of 
the painters following them who began to isolate form as a 
pictorial element capable of as great force as that previously 
exploited in the Baroque use of light. 

However, | think one must go back further to artists 
working in another medium to properly assign credit for the 
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Howard F. Collins 


clean form and vivid color we now enjoy. At the approach 
of the early 1800's, the oil painter found himself seemingly 
trapped by the restrictive nature of the medium itself. Form 
and procedure had been stereotyped to the exclusion of 
experimentation. Oil, long esteemed as the master medium, 
was usually built up from a dark or medium ground to the 
lights and accents; hence, the almost unavoidable propensity 


toward painting in a low key. The high viscosity of most 





permanent oil vehicles discouraged the rapid massing-in of 
large areas, thus losing spontaneity and, except in the 
hands of a master, detail gained undue importance. The 
catalyst which projected painting into a new era of color 
and form was a group of painters working in water color. 
If transparent water color suffers today from prejudice, it 
was even more harried in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, when the British water-colorists first pioneered 
its transition from topographical wash drawings to a full- 
bodied painting medium. 

The atmosphere of England was suited to the aqueous 
medium. Water color's ability to capture the fleeting 
changes in sky and light made it ideal for recording the 
shifting moods of the British weather. It became customary, 
as in no other land at the time, and unfortunately even in 
few lands today, to hang water colors alongside oi! paint- 
ings as equals. In attempting to make water color hold its 
own with oils, the early water-colorists wrought many innova- 
tions which not only helped water color flower into a truly 
major medium, but inadvertently contributed a great and 
needed service to all easel painting. Transparent water 
color was underpainted with light, warm tones which gave a 
luminous quality to the darks. Water color, by its nature 
a glazing medium, caused the picture to build up from light 
to dark, effecting a unity through light: a complete contrast 
to the method used in oil painting up to this time. 

After this approach had invigorated English painting in 
general, it eventually affected the Continent when the tiring 
hassle between the Romantic and Classical schools, both 
nearing exhaustion, was delightfully interrupted by a Paris 
showing of fresh, clean English landscapes. Even before the 
Impressionists adopted the basic innovations of these early 
water-colorists, the great Romantic, Eugene Delacroix, 
shocked the jury of the French Salon in the exhibition of 
1824 when, on seeing the scintillating technique of the 
English painter John Constable, he quickly repainted his own 
masterpiece, The Massacre at Chios, and created a sensation 
as the vibrant color heightened the dramatic impact of this 
painting. The subsequent influence on Manet and the early 
Impressionists effected a new era in Continental painting. 

The picture reproduced here, Seashore with Boats, recalls 
the struggles and problems of an early English water-colorist 
by the name of John Sell Cotman, 1782-1842. It is difficult 
to believe that a painting of such force and clarity could 
have been done so long ago, so akin is it to the contem- 
porary concept of the importance of form and structure and 
the harmony of flat pattern rather than the rendering of light 
and distance. This propensity made his work almost an 
anomaly in his time and, along with his desire to work in a 
‘minor’ medium, perhaps helped insure his obscurity. It can 
be said that his time had not yet come. 

Cotman was a native of Norwich and although he spent 
some time in London, he eventually returned to his home 
and is usually considered to be of the Norwich School. His 
life can be described as filled with disappointment at not 
having achieved full stature and success as a painter. How- 


ever, his anxieties and frustrations were to some extent gen- 
erated by his own personality. He was sensitive to the 
extreme and susceptible to periods of deep gloom, and at 
the same time easily persuaded, on the slightest encourage- 
ment, to great heights of confidence and expectation. Dur- 
ing his early years in London he painted with such artists as 
Thomas Girtin and William Turner. Although he received 
no encouragement in London, he returned to Norwich with 
great hopes and ambitions. These were never fulfilled. As 
a married man with a family and little financial success, he 
began to feel despair. In a letter to a friend in 1829 he 
writes as follows: ‘My views in life are completely blasted 
that | sink under the repeated and constant exertion of body 


-and mind. Every effort has been tried without even the hope 


of success.’ Only months later he describes the Norwich 


exhibition as brilliant and goes on to declare, ‘We the 
artists have reason to be perfectly satisfied. It was as far 
beyond my expectations as possible, and | was one of the 
most sanguine upon the subject of any.” His spirits were 
somewhat lifted in 1834 when, at the suggestion of his friend, 
the renowned painter J}. M. W. Turner, he was appointed 
professor of drawing at Kings College in London, a position 
he held throughout his remaining years. 

In judging the painting of John Cotman, it is well to 
consider his finer works, since a painter of such uncertain 
mood also had an uneven output. The painting Seashore 
with Boats, is typical of his best composition. His strong 
feeling for form is extremely apparent in this picture. Detail 
is subdued. With such superb design, Cotman stands out as 
a painter in the architectural sense, one who builds with 
form, unlike the romantic fervor of Turner. Occasionally 
he painted with oils but the result was the same. The broad, 
massed composition indigenous to water color was carried 
over. Sometimes he and his colleagues would experiment 
by mixing pastes of various types with their paints to chal- 
lenge the texture of oils. Perhaps had Cotman lived at a 
later date, or been of more stable disposition, he would have 
had greater recognition from his contemporaries. However, 
the contributions in color and form that he and his fellow 
water-colorists made to painting were significant and far 
reaching. It is indeed heartening to see water color used 
with the scope and seriousness of which it is capable 


Howard F. Collins teaches art in the Ridgewood High School, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. He holds a master's degree granted 
by Teachers College, Columbia University. Other articles 
on artists who have influenced art history are to follow. 
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Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS 


drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, LEWISBURG, TENN. 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Liquid Molding Latex A new, self- 
vulcanizing liquid molding compound has 
been developed by Adhesive Products 
Corporation, 1660 Boone Avenue, New 
York 60, New York. Called Admold, this 
compound permits the reproduction of 
original designs with fine detail, undercuts, 
and projections; not possible with rigid 
molds. Admold is a liquid rubber and may 
be applied by brush or spray gun. The 
liquid evaporates, forming a light amber 
gum rubber mold that holds detail for 
many castings. Please write the manu- 
facturer for more details 


Portable Machine A new, lightweight 
portable motor unit has been developed by 
Dremel Manufacturing Co., 2420 Eighteenth 
St., Racine, Wisconsin. Pictured above, 
the unit may be converted into a flexible 
shaft machine, a polishing-buffing lathe, or 
a combination of the two. Motor unit 
weighs only six pounds, needs no oiling and 
produces 3,450 r.p.m. No need to bolt the 
unit to a bench; suction cups bolt it securely 
in place. The copper enamelist will be 
especially interested in this versatile unit 
For more details write the manufacturer to 
send information on Dremel Model 60 
Flex-Shaft Machine 


Visual Aids Directory To help you ina 
wide variety of visual aids needs, the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association, Inc 
offers, at no cost, a directory of about 452 
NAVA dealers, arranged geographically 
to help you quickly locate a source in any 
area. Each dealer listing is coded to show 
where the user can find each of 15 types of 
audio-visual equipment for rental, and which 
dealers offer projection service, projection 
room facilities, or audio-visual equipment 
repairs. The code also shows which dealers 
offer films of various types. Single copies of 
the Membership List and Trade Directory 
are available free of charge to audio-visual 
users from the National Audio-Visual 
Association, P.O. Box 337, Fairfax, Virginia 
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Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 

ble and Oil Inks 

e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

school supply house for. . . 
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Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 








ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


This “Certified Products” seal insures 
that products bearing it are subject to 
the testing procedures established by 
THE CRAYON, WATER COLOR AND CRAFT 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 

Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 

Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


Comes ready to use. 


packages 


For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 

olors, front loading and top loading kilns, 

wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7, N.Y 


Certified 
Nontoxic 
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PERMOPLAST MODELING CLAY 


Nonhardening 





Your best single source is 


Antiseptic 
. Odorless 
. Use Over and Over 


INDIANAPOLIS 
24, INDIANA 


Instant Pliability even for Kindergarten Children . . 


when it Smooth Textured... 
comes to 


artists’ material 


. Nonstaining... 


AMERICAN ART 
CLAY COMPANY 


More for your 
budget allotment 
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Quality 


at the right prices 





write for school 
brush catalog 


472 West 34th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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A big 2-02. bag 

of ass't sizes from 

yy to % Highly yx otis hed gems of 

Mexican Amethyst, Bird of Para 

dise Agate, Abalone Rainbow Pearl 

etc. Very useful lot of gems for 

jewelry and for decorating hand 
bags. Don't pass this value up! 

Order as $37-M 


WE 
DARE 
YOU TO COMPARE 


This “25x Ruper” Magnifier with 
any magnifier you now use' Full 
¥," diameter corrected lens! Nickel 
plated metal folding frame. Equi 
valent to other $6 magnifiers 

Order as: 1130-25M $1.00 


Full cash refund if not more than pleased 


bag only $1.00 


CARVED SNOWFLAKE JADE 


Green jade 12 x 16 mm Oval 
excellent stone for large rings 

carved. A regular $2.10 offering 

Order as: $20-M now only $1.00 


f Sturdy-Practical 


~\HAND VISE 


/A really super value for the jeweler 
and hobbyist alike. This item has 
4 en advertised for as much as 


a os $25-M Special only $1.00 


MAKE A 6.GEM TRIANGLE BRACELET | A 6-GEM TRIANGLE BRACELET 


Includes 6 ass't GEM TRIANGLES 
like ms is 


4 


‘anna 


Offer includes eve anne you ne 

to make atriking bracelet 

polish assorted, gem lamin 
leneeen 1” x 4%") of Agate, Jade 
Rhodonite, Tiger Eye, etc. 6 each 
caps and jump rings; plus bracelet 
chain all gold plated. This is a 
regular $4.65 value 

Order os: $23-M complete kit only $1.95 


All items sold on Money Back Guarantee 
PRICES INCLUDE TAXES AND POSTAGE 


ORDER BY MAIL 


AND SAVE! 


Send Check or Money Order 


1633 E. WALNUT 
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Biggie’ 
size, 
Regular size, _ No. 409, 
No. 407, in 24 in 24 colors 
colors 


SEMI-MOIST 


Bril liants 
by WEBER COSTELLO 


You have never seen such bright sparkling 
colors—and Brilliants are so responsive to 
water and brush—so easy to apply to all 
kinds of surfaces. With Brilliants there’s 
no advance preparation, no spilling, no 
clean-up! 

And you'll like the NEW Brilliants pack- 
aging—the new, larger “Biggie” Brilliants 
in the square plastic container with deep 
lid to use as a water pan—easier to use, 
stack and store! New packaging for Regu- 
lar Size Brilliants in individual colors or 
sets of 24 and 8 colors in new plastic 
work trays. 


No. 408 Set, 8 Basic 
Colors, with Brush. 


No. 402 Set, 24 
Colors, with Brush. 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE CAKE OF 
BRILLIANTS TO TRY! 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard « Chalk « 
Erasers * Art Material * Maps « Globes 





ITEMS OF INTEREST Continues 


New Staff Member Albert R. Bailey 
announces that M. Wesley Detwiler of 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, has joined the 
staff of Bailey Films, Inc., Hollywood. Mr 
Detwiler will serve as eastern sales repre- 
sentative for the firm, maintaining his resi- 
dence in Pennsylvania while visiting schools 
throughout an eight-state area. Long rec- 
ognized as a distinguished educator and 
administrator, Mr. Detwiler's personal ex- 
perience in film library supervision provides 
a professional background for his new posi- 
tion of presenting the Bailey Films subjects 
throughout the East 


Enameling Kiln Shown here is a two- 
piece ceramic construction enameling kiln 
offered by American Art Clay Company 
Enameling temperature of 1500 F. is 
reached in about 15 minutes and several 
small pieces or one piece six inches in size 
may be fired in the kiln. It weighs only 6% 
pounds and connects to an ordinary 110 
115 volt wall socket. For additional in- 
formation write American Art Clay Com- 
pany, Indianapolis 24, Indiana 


New Crafts Catalog Bergen Arts & 
Crafts, 300 S.W. 17th Avenue, Miami, 
Florida, has available a new tenth anni- 
versary, 120-page, fully illustrated catalog 
on enameling, jewelry, mosaic, and ce- 
ramic supplies. It is available at no cost to 
those requesting a copy on their school 
letterhead; fifty cents to others, refundable 
on the first five dollar order 


School Bulletins Once again the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins offer the same high 
standards of accurate, readable text and 
superb pictures that aided thousands of 
educators and students since 1922. Nearly 
150 separate articles will give new life and 
meaning to world events by providing a fas- 
cinating background of valuable informa- 
tion. The first issue of the Bulletins for the 
1959-60 school year will be in subscribers’ 
hands on Monday, October 5, and each 
Monday thereafter for 30 weeks with the 
exception of the Christmas and Easter holi- 
days. The Bulletins may be obtained by 
writing the School Service Division, Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D.C. Domestic subscription rate is $2.00 
for the 30 issues. To cover additional post- 
age, Canadian yearly subscription is $2.25 


LOW COST POLISHER-BUFFER 
FOR COPPER ENAMELING 


New Dremel 
FLEX-O-TOOL 


Not a bulky, professional jewelers’ lathe — but 
a compact, high quality unit engineered safe for 
student use. Designed specifically for the cop- 
per enameling field. Eliminates time consuming 
hand work. Ideal speed of 3,450 RPM quickly 
removes excess enamel and fire scale. Polishes 
and buffs to a gleaming finish in seconds. 
Portable, too — weighs only 6% lbs. Has 
vacuum suction cups — can be set up any- 
where in classroom. Equipped with lubricated 
for life ball bearings. 
MODEL 60-2 FLEX-O-TOOL. Includes two tapered spindles 
(Polishing wheels extra) $27.55 
No. 215-C Rubberized Wheel (2%) 1.85 
No. 4235 Cloth Wheel (3”) 70 


WRITE FOR FLEX-O-TOOL LITERATURE 
DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 279-%, Racine, Wis. 
Quality Power Tools since 1934 11 








ANOTHER TALENS’ FIRST! 
Inexpensive quality casein, protectively 
packaged with air-tight plastic cap.to 
prevent drying. Superlative medium for 
posters, decorative and scenic displays, 
sign-painting, staining unfinished frames 

wherever casein painting is indicated 
32 brilliant, permanent,waterproof colors 


fouabclaae-lalemieliel sis oz ar 50c 


TALENS & SON, INC., UNION, N. J. 
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THE VU-LYTE I 
IS SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 
WITHOUT SLIDES! 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works: 


Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material you place into 
Bit 


the VU-LYTE II! 


An optical mirror 
reflects the original copy 
through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 
the picture onto a screen or wall 
—big—bright—dramatic—so 
ALL can see it at once! 

On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

exact picture you placed 

into the VU-LYTE II 


(1 above) ! 


Among many other exclusive features 


for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brochure: ‘Turn 
Teaching Into Learning”’. 


Beaceler COMPANY 


CHARLES 


217 South 18th Street East Orange, New Jersey 





ITEMS OF INTEREST conines 


Education Week American Education 
Week this year is November 8-14. Spon- 
sored by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the week is set aside to emphasize 
to parents and the public in general the 
significance and benefits of education in 
our society. To help teachers organize pro- 
grams relative to the theme for the week, 
the NEA offers at nominal cost a wealth of 
helpful material: booklets, posters, display 
ideas, plays, and films. Send $2.00 to 
American Education Week, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. and ask for 
your AEW Packet. Discounts are offered 
for quantity purchases. 


Vat Dye Set A complete package 
offered by the Vat Dye Institute contains all 
the items necessary to conduct actual dye- 
ing procedure in the classroom with fast vat 
colors. Designed to help students learn by 
doing through interesting teacher-student 
participation, the dyeing set includes com- 
plete information on how to use the contents 
to greatest advantage, teacher preparations 
suggestions, color identification and laun- 
dering procedures. Materials include glass 
beakers and rods, cloths for dyeing, vat 
dyes, ‘‘vatting’’ chemicals, and detergent; 
all packed in a sturdy carrying case, size 
17” x 13” x 5”. Available to teachers 
from The Vat Dye institute, Inc., a non- 
profit organization of U.S. vat color manu- 
facturers, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y 
at a cost of $15.00 each. Please order 
from the Institute or write there for addi- 
tional information 


Lead Pointer The C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Company, Camden, N. J., manufacturers of 
the Boston Pencil Sharpeners and Speedball 
products, announce the development of a 
new lead pointer. This new item has been 
designed to give the user short, medium or 
long tapered points by simply adjusting the 
length of the lead. Your school supply or 
stationery store will have this new pointer 


SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 





The fast, clean 
way to stick __ 
paper to anything 


...A DOT 
AND 
IT’S DONE! 


Never leaks, gums up or 
dries out. Economical, too 
. . “penpoint” the paste 
exactly where it is needed 
without waste or mess. 


1001 CLASSROOM 
JOBS MADE EASY 


MOUNTING ON Pen alias $1.00 
WINDOWS OR WALLS 


ie 5-load 


SCRAPBOOKS AND ALBUMS Refill — 70¢ 


over 5,000 paste 
dots without 
refilling . dries 
in seconds... 
rubs off clean like 
rubber cement. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
WRAPPING PACKAGES 
BOOK COVERS 
Available Through 
Better School Suppliers 
DISTRIBUTORS EAST 


625 West 140th St., New York 31, N.Y. 











0. HOMMEL 


| has a 
complete- 
aslection of | 





Se 


COLORS 
- « GLAZE STAINS 


+ PREPARED 
GLAZES 


| - UNDERGLAZE 
| 


* ENGOBE STAINS 


* OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


* UNDERGLAZE 
PENCILS and 
CRAYONS 


40 add 


beauty 
to your 
ceramic art 
projects! 


Use O. Hommel diversified 
colors, stains and glazes. 
They will always give true, 
lasting solid colors or tints. 


FREE HOMMEL 
CATALOG 


Write TODAY for your 


| fully ittustrated copy | 


_and free technical in- 
formation. 5 


ha 


The World's Most Complete Ceramic Supplier’ 
THE O, HOMMEL ©°. 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


£. 49TH ST.. LOS ANGELES 


; 


{ 





ITEMS OF INTEREST Continved 


Timely Films International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., 
offers at no cost leaflets describing a number 
of current films on art methods. Of partic- 
ular interest is a four-page folder entitled 
Creative Art. It gives basic information on 
using specific media such as finger painting, 
paper, enameling, painting, masks, murals 
and other items. For your free copy, write 
the International Film Bureau 


Sculpture Reproductions For your 
school museum it is now.possible to obtain 
sculpture reproductions which are highly 
authentic in appearance and meet the re- 
quirements of even the most modest school 
budgets These casts are a _ valuable 
resource for the art program, particularly 
when school location makes frequent visits 
to museums impractical. The reproductions 
represent sculpture taken from different 
epochs and cultures in art history. This is a 
new service developed by Alva Studios, 
Inc., Box 324, Huntington, New York. A 
post card to the Studio will bring you a free, 
illustrated catalog giving details you'll 
want to have available when ordering. 


Teaching as a Career his is the title of 
the latest booklet published by the U.S. 
Office of Education on the teaching pro- 
fession. It will be particularly helpful to 
high school seniors investigating various 
after college possibilities for their life work. 
The pamphlet was prepared to answer many 
questions that the Office of Education re- 
ceives concerning opportunities for service 
in the field of education. A prime objec- 
tive is to stimulate capable young people, 
as well as capable mature men and women, 
to become interested in careers in education 
For your copy of Teaching as a Career, 
simply send twenty cents to Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Signs and Posters For use by beginners 
and advanced students, the handy set 
shown here offers materials for making 
colorful signs and posters. The felt tips of 
the brushes are *4 inch wide, offering plenty 
of scope for broad, narrow and fine strokes. 
Standard colors furnished with the set are 
red, blue, green, black and purple. For 
more information, including prices, please 
write Dri-Flo Division, 31241 Stephen- 
son Highway, Madison Heights, Michigan. 
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new improved 


GOTHIC 


POWDER TEMPERA 
has it! 


Your pupils can make Opaque Water 
Colors... Finger Paint... Printing Inks 
... Gesso Paste .. . Textile Paint . 
Opaque Enamel ... Oil Colors... as 
well as many, many other art media 
with GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA as 
the base! 

Write for FREE illustrated booklet “Let's 
Color with Gothic Powder Tempera.” 
Shows how to mix all of the above and 
more with GOTHIC POWDER TEM- 
PERA. Decorate metal 

murals, etc. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Laboratories & Plant: Hazleton, Pa. 














IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 


Kal_| Mosaics 





Imported cera 
moke beautiful mosaic designs 

150 colors to choose from in 
ceramic glass ond porcelain Ital 
ian tiles. Our illustrated catalog 
suggests creative art activities 
Catalog includes Marquetry, Me 
tal Tooling and Etching, Plastic 
Plants and Flowers 


ENAMEL on COPPE 


> 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK LS ~ 
© New Ideas for Copper and Complete ! ab 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists REE = 
@ Many new Activities for Classes & 


Your Idea Book and k f » will be rushed to you 


INCLUDING A NEW ART 


iT ° * 
rea < 
We 
— <j \ From ordinary plate glass you 
“i Re | N 


con create the most beautiful 
~ jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles, 
« — 4 ornaments 
Catalog includes glass jewelry 
shapes, decorating mediums 
cast your own mold material, other ideas 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


DEPT.MC-66 © 1924 EUCLID AVENUE + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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AN ANCIENT ART FORM be: 
BROUGHT To excitinc JVew Activity 





New Medium For Artistic 
Expression and Craftwork Start your students with mosaics .. . one 


of man’s first decorative arts. Now devel- 
oped especially for school use, MOSAI- 
CRAFT is a low cost way of introducing 
your classes to this popular art medium. 
MOSAICRAFT kits are complete with bril- 
liantly colored plastic pellets and back- 
ground plaques to permit children to 
create their own endless variety of orig- 
inal designs. MOSAICRAFT is rewarding. 
It has texture and dimension and it 
results in creations children are proud 
to show. Send for illustrated color folder, 
and place your order with your school 
supply dealer. 


HANDY KITS (As illustrated) 


No. 60-1 Mosaicraft Kit—8 tubes of colored pel- 
lets [red, yellow, blue, green, orange, black, white 
and beige)—! tube of cement and pointed stylus. 

BULK PACKAGING FOR ECONOMY —2 oval plaques, 5" x 6!/4", maroon and —_ 

— 
pay — Mf oz. ae (specify — on ane — green, orange, wor white Ste, 60:0 Shncetesate te~8 tuhes of eclesed atl 
or beige} Large tube will cover one oval or four round plaques. ' °F lets (red, yellow, blue, areen, orange, black, white 
No. 62-1 Oval Plaques (Specify maroon or beige)... ; ...» $3.50 doz, and beige)—! tube of cement and pointed stylus. 


—6 round ayers 2¥;," diameter, 3 black and 3 
No, 62-2 Round Plaques (Specify black or beige)... ..$1.20 doz. beige. ..... 1 aes 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 8320 SOUTH BIRKHOFF AVENUE 


CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 








Because Young Hands Deserve 
the Very Best... 
many teachers, educators and parents choose 
COLOR CRAFT crayons above all others. WHY? 
The hexagon shape of the crayons provide a firm 
yet comfortable relaxed grip and the unusual 
drawing texture makes drawing with them a 
real pleasure. They have been developed for 
unusual brilliance and blending qualities. 
All COLOR CRAFT prod- 
ucts carry the Parents A UL PU POS CR A S O 
Magazine seal of commen M Tl - R E FT H P 
dation as well as a non 
toxic seal for positive as 


oaateries wane Designed Especially for the Art Classroom 


no harmful ingredients. 


Just what you've needed. Not a cumbersome cast iron Jig Saw 
developed for industrial arts-——but a lightweight portable unit 
designed for the arts and crafts department. A complete craft 
shop that's really Five-Tools-In-One--a 15” Jig Saw, Dis 
Sander, Grinder, Buffer-Polisher, and a Flexible Shaft Machine 
Cuts wood up to 144", also sands, drills, polishes, carves, en 
graves, et Weighs only 12 Ibs., sets up anywhere Quiet 
running, ball bearing motor —not a vibrator Now used in 


essen Gnaat : - 4 oA : , hundreds of schools, camps, YMCA's, Boys’ Clubs 
JUMBO , > : 


HEXAGON ‘ y Model 571 Moto-Shop (Jig Saw with disc sander) $33.95 
CRAYONS y Model 572 Moto-Shop (with all attachments shown) 49.95 


Write for name of nearest craft supply dealer and com 


Write for Complete Catalog ‘A plete tool catalog Also list of school testimonials 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. sre re mensrnr nan 
136 Middleton Street + B’klyn6, N. Y. Foolproof blade guard makes it DREMEL MFG. CO. 


grades. No exposed belts or pulleys DEPT. 279K, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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ARTISTS, take a whiff... by using any one or all 
of the 36 professional SPEEDBALL points... 
plus 4 steel brushes for large size lettering. Five 
styles provide any lettering combination 


allow you to produce drawings with feeling and finish 
that earn immediate approval. Comprehensive letter- 
ing charts on request for only 


eight cents in stamps. “SPEeDBA||" 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, N._J. 





A New Technique ERASE-BOARD 


with ARTONE &Z~a8e INK 


This new discovery advances an expensive medium to a new 
inexpensive art technique .. . ‘‘E-Z RASE TECHNIQUE”. 
That's what we call it and here's how to do it. 
It is recommended that a hard, smooth parchment type 
paper be employed such as the Bienfang No 208 Parch- 
ment. Completely coat the surface with E-Z Rase Ink. Light- 
ly trace over the now all black surface... with any ordinary 
pencil or ink eraser, erase out the white areas and pick out 
the highlights. Use any sharp pointed instrument, even an 
extended paper clip for fine lines and detail areas. 
Just send in $1.00 — you will receive... 
1 - 1 oz. bottle of E-Z Rase Ink $ .50 
1 - Hard Rubber Bottle Holder 1.00 

$1.50 retail price 
Send only $1.00 complete, prepaid postage and handling. 


Send check, cash or money order, sorry no C.O.D's. 
Offer expires January 1, 1960. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your Special Artone Ink Offer 
NAME 
STREET : 
CITY ZONE - STATE 


Send orders direct to: 


bienfang products corp, e metuchen, 





Art Workshop 
Leaders 
Planning Guide 


Edited by Dr. Howard Conant 
Chairman, Department of Art Education, New York University 


work so 
LEADER 
PLANNING GUID 


“a 





This book is a guide for art teachers and community group 
leaders concerned with organizing and conducting creative 
art workshops. It is based on recent studies conducted in a 
series of art workshop seminars at New York University. 


The brief, clearly stated text gives you the conclusions and 
recommendations of thirty-seven highly qualified art educa- 
tors, representing a cross section of the country and all 
educational levels, who devoted many days and seminar 


sessions to the subject of creative art workshops. You see in 


this book the net results of their experience and discussions 
summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the 
In addition to the text there are many action 
photographs of workshops, art classes and examples of 
children's work which amplify and give visual meaning to 


seminars. 


the written material. 


This list of headings gives you an idea of the wealth of 
practical and helpful information this book offers you: 


The Workshop Concept in Art Education 
The Nature of Creative Teaching in Art 
Art Workshop Planning 

Art Workshop Financing 

Art Workshop Scheduling 

Art Workshop Publicity and Recruitment 
Art Workshop Leadership 

Art Workshop Participants 

Art Workshop Activities 

Art Workshop Materials 


Art Materials Manufacturers 

and Distributors 
Audio-visual Aids for Art Workshops 
Films on Art Education 


Evaluation and Follow-up of 
Ant Workshop Experiences 


In-service and College Credit for 
Art Workshop Participation 


Bibliography of Recommended Books 
and Magazines 


If you are planning workshops for teachers, community group 
leaders or others concerned with creative art activities for 
youngsters, you'll find much helpful material in this book. 
44 pages, size 81% x 11, illustrated. 


Price $2.60 postpaid 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! _ 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
Publishers of School Arts Magazine 
1910 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send 


copies of ART WORKSHOP LEADERS 
PLANNING GUIDE at $2.60 each, postpaid 


enclosed 


Check for $ Send bill payable in 30 days 
Name 
Street 


City 


My School Address Is: 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 


The 17th Annual Conference of the National Committee on 
Art Education was held at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison from April 29 through May 2, 1959. It was the 
third conference held away from the Museum of Modern 
Att, a policy established by the Committee four years ago to 
expand its eHectiveness as a national organization 

Under Professor Frederick Logan's skillful leadership the 
conference was successful in every way. It attracted many 
new teachers and students in the locality Highlights of 
the conference were major addresses by Richard J Neutra, 
FALA . Architect, City Planner and Author, who gave the 
first DeRothschild Lecture; Robert Iglehart, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Art, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; and Balcomb Greene, Painter. A recording of 
Professor Iglehart's lecture may be made available in the 
near future. A digest of the entire conference is in prepara- 
tion and will be available to non-members at cost 

A Seminar for Younger Members, inaugurated this year, 
was held at the Museum Guest House on March 5 and 6 
The object is to establish a continuing leadership in the 
Committee by providing a forum for the discussion and ex- 
ploration of new ideas and an opportunity to take part in 
the formation of the educational philosophy of the Com- 
mittee. This is the first meeting of its kind and was regarded 
as so successful both by the participants and the Council that 
it will be repeated in the future. 

Plans are now under way for the 18th Annual Conference 
which will take place at the Museum of Modern Art, May 5 
through 8, 1960. This will be an outstanding event and an 
important part of the Thirtieth Anniversary Program of the 
Museum of Modern Art 

Three Council Members were recently re-elected: Howard 
Conant, Chairman, Department of Art Education, New York 
University; Lois Lord, Head, Art Department, The New Lin- 
coln School, New York; and Olive L. Riley, Director of Art, 
New York City. Two new Council Members were elected 
F. Eleanor Elliott, Supervisor of Art Education, Newton, 
Massachusetts; and Ralph L. Wickiser, Chairman, Art Edu- 
cation Department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 
Boyer Gonzales, Professor of Art and Director, School of 
Art, University of Washington, Seattle was elected a Council 
Associate. 

Victor D'Amico, Chairman 


This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Ideas and Methods 


for Teachers 


Collage and 
Construction 


in Elementary 
and Junior 
High Schools 


by Lois Lord, Chairman, 
Art Department, The New 
Lincoln School, 
New York City 





A source of fresh and exciting art activities for 
teachers to use in helping children express their imagina- 
tive ideas 


You'll see and read how to present collage and 
construction in a creative way; how to challenge the 
imagination; how to use the classroom-tested procedures 
and methods to help make your art program more stim- 
ulating and meaningful 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
© Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage 
and Suggestions for Teachers 


© Many suggestions for exciting class activities 

@ For classroom and art teachers, grade-junior high 

@ Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability 

@ Fully illustrated with children's work 

112 pages size 7x10 Price $5.95 postpaid 
Circle A in the coupon—Order copies today 


Paper Shapes es 
and Sculpture pareR SATIRE 


for school use Mums 
by M. Grace Johnston, 


Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Art, 
Newark, N. J. 


A book of methods, 
materials and techniques 
for using paper as a crea- 
tive art medium in ele- 
mentary and junior high 
schools 
Some imagination, a 
desire to experiment, a 
bit of practice and a few 
easily available tools are the basic ingredients for making 
original and useful things from paper. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


®@ Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high 


® Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill 
and originality. 


® Large photos illustrate finished pieces; text and draw- 
ings show how they were made. 


70 pages size 84% x 11 Price $4.75 postpaid 
Circle B in the coupon—Order copies today 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Davis Publications, Inc 
1910 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
Please send.... copies of A and/or... .copies of B 
[] Payment is enclosed (_) Please send bill 
Name 
Please print name and address 


Address 


City Zone State 
een anqndnenceenanenanenaseneneasasasmenenenenmmened 
(| Check here for a free folder describing art teaching 
books on Murals, Papier Mache, Posters, Masks, Paper 
Sculpture, Crayons, Lettering. 
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Titho Sketch 


A NEW IDEA* 
Tested ... Approved! 


*PRINT REAL LITHOGRAPHS FROM PAPER PLATES 
*NO STONE OR METAL PLATE INVOLVED *USE 
REGULAR DRAWING MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 
.. (LITHO CRAYON, PENCIL, TOUCHE) *IT'S SAFE 
NON-CORROSIVE, NON-TOXIC—-NO ACIDS *NO 
HEAVY PRESS—USE SPOON PRINTING OR WRINGER 
*PULL MULTIPLE PROOFS—PAPER PLATES MAY BE 
PRESERVED FOR ADDITIONAL FUTURE PRINTING 
*TESTED AND APPROVED AT ALL GRADE LEVELS 


Write for Details 
SAXCRAPTS . iisteisutors 


(DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC.) DEPT. SA 
1101 N. THIRDST. e MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








SCHOOLINE KILNS 


by Harrop 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment. 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipment. MR 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) .. 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each_ series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers 
Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control . . . completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time . assures consistently high quality ware 
Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 
glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies 


HARROP ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Dept. S$, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 








EXCITING CRAFTS for DESIGN-DECORATION 


>? CRAFT CO. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 





RETTERS. 


They Must Read Her Page When Julia 
Schwartz casually mentioned on her Begin- 
ning Teacher page that a National Art 
Education Association committee had pre- 
pared a 1959 directory of Art Curriculum 
Materials, the chairman, Carolyn Howlett 
(head of the art education department at the 
Art Institute of Chicago) began to be 
swamped with requests. At the last count 87 
people had written and requests were still 
coming. Please do not write her. A con- 
densed copy of the list has been prepared by 
the office of Dr. Ralph Beelke, executive 
secretary of the National Art Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. A very limited number 
of copies is available at seventy-five cents 
each. So please write to Dr. Beelke instead. 


She Liked ‘Rationalitis’’ Susan Boze 
of Pittsburgh writes: ‘'l wish to congratulate 
you on your excellent editorial in this June 
issue of School Arts on ‘Rationallitis.’ 
| always enjoy them but this one was espe- 
cially needed. | am taking the first step 
away from this terrible disease by expressing 
my thanks to you.” 


Another on the Same Subject Jean E. 
Palmer, supervisor of art education for the 
Berkeley, California Unified School District, 
wrote us: ‘Your editorial in the June 1959 
issue of School Arts entitled ‘Rationalitis’ 
is the finest | have ever read. All of your 
editorials are carefully placed in a special 
binder where they are a constant source of 
stimulation, and it is time | expressed the 
gratitude our staff feels for your outstanding 
guidance. Over the Labor Day week- 
end the Superintendent and the entire ad- 
ministrative certificated staff are planning 
a conference to inspire and give direction 
to our leadership this coming year. Could | 
mimeograph 100 copies of your ‘Rationali- 
tis’ to distribute at this important meeting?” 


Even the Librarians Read Ethel Telban, 
director of the elementary libraries, Renton 
Elementary Schools, Renton, Washington, 
wrote: ‘‘Just a note of appreciation for your 
fine editorials. | have enjoyed reading 
them tremendously even though | am not an 
art teacher. But | have quoted from them and 
routed them among our staff and various de- 
partments. They have provoked some lively 
discussion among us from time to time, 
especially with the industrial arts depart- 
ment. ‘No Holidays in January’ and 
‘Principles for Principals’ could well be 
read aloud annually at an early teachers’ 
meeting to jog people's thinking. Best 
wishes. Please continue.” 


Enjoys Every Issue of Magazine Bobby 
J. McGee of the art department, Central 
Community Schools, Robinson, Illinois, has 
this to say: ‘‘l enjoy every issue of the mag- 
azine and have found it most helpful and 
thought-provoking in planning creative art 
activities. Congratulations, job well done.” 


We are doing our best to provoke readers. 





Julia Schwartz 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


How Important Are Art Experiences for Young 
Children? Many art educators have long recognized the 
importance of art experiences for young children. How 
really vital it is for even pre-school boys and girls to have 
access to art materials under conditions conducive to ex- 
pression was only recently brought to the attention of the 
writer in a study* made of teen-agers attending a university 
art camp. The investigation of such a group is timely, as 
well as being of special significance to art education, since 
these particular adolescents had already developed enough 
interest in art to choose to spend two weeks of their summer 
vacation in a situation wherein they could concentrate 
working in various of the visual arts. 

Some of the questions to which the investigators sought 
answers in this study were: (1) When did these art campers 
remember first becoming interested in doing art, (2) Who 
helped them to first become interested and (3) What did this 
person or persons do to help kindle this initial interest? Data 
was secured on forty-nine members of the group which was 
composed of those teen-agers who would be entering ninth 
grade the coming September, those already in senior high 
school and those who had graduated from high school the 
previous June. Perhaps, of most interest to art educators is 
the finding that as many as thirty-five per cent of these inter- 
ested-in-art-adolescents recalled first becoming interested in 
doing art prior to the time they entered first grade in school. 
Also significant is the fact that fifty-three per cent of them 
first became interested in doing art during elementary school 
age and only twelve per cent of them recalled first becoming 
interested in art recently—during junior and senior high. 

Of these art campers who first became interested in doing 
art during, pre-school years, sixty-five per cent of them re- 
ported that members of their family had been instrumental in 
this development. In almost a third of the cases these persons 
were parents of the art camper reporting. Grandparents and 
teachers, one a museum teacher, were also important in this 
with almost a sixth of them cited in each case. Teachers out- 
numbered members of the family as persons instrumental in 
helping to spark the initial interest in doing art on the part 
of those art campers who reported this as taking place during 
elementary school years. Elementary classroom teachers 
out-numbered art teachers in encouraging beginning interest 
in doing art in the case of these campers. The forty-three 
art campers who first became interested in art prior to entering 
junior high school cited fifty-one ways in which adults had 
helped to fan their initial interest in doing art. The greatest 
number of these fell into three categories, as follows: (1) en- 
couraging the child in his curiosity and what he was doing in 


beginning teacher 


the way of art expression, (2) supplying him with art ma- 
terials and (3) showing him how. The second of these was 
mentioned the most number of times by the pre-school group 
Examples of statements by the art campers follow: 


By those becoming interested in art prior to going to school: 
‘When I| was very small, | stayed with my grandmother. She 
would often give me art materials to play with."’ ‘My 
parents encouraged me and prompted me to draw whenever 
possible.'’ “My aunt and parents encouraged all my at- 
tempts in drawing and also supplied me with art materials."’ 
‘My grandfather showed me how to draw little people and 
faces with different expressions.’’ “My uncle was an artist 
himself, and he often let me watch him at work. He let me 
look at his sketch book and equipment."’ ‘‘My grandfather 
(an artist) . . . just being around him and seeing all his 
accomplishments, the fun he was having, the attention he 


was getting made me realize art could be rewarding.” 


By those becoming interested in art during elementary school 
age: ‘‘My second grade teacher encouraged me to do more." 
‘My sixth grade teacher let me draw and color interesting 
things about history."’ “My mother bought me art supplies 


and sent me to art school.'’ ‘‘My art teacher made art 


exciting and fun.” 


Even considering that this study is limited in the number 
of art-interested teen-agers investigated, the findings would 
suggest several conclusions worth thinking about: (1) Grade 
school and even pre-school ages would appear to be highly 
significant as points in child growth and development for 
sparking deep and abiding interest in art. If art educators 
are truly concerned about their responsibility for awakening 
genuine interest on the part of people to participate in the 
visual arts, shouldn't even more of their attention be turned 
toward improving art education opportunities for young 
children? (2) Alll the way through, especially during pre- 
school years, the family members seemed to exercise real 
influence. Adult education in children's art should be 
another area in which the art educator is more active 
(3) Elementary classroom teachers were found, in this group, 
to have had lasting positive influence. Art educators should 
acknowledge and support them in this role 





“This study was carried out by Charles Benbow, Dorothea Dubler, 
Libby Hartsfield, Vida Lovett, and Julia Schwartz, Art Education 
Department, Florida State University. A more complete report of the 
entire study may be secured from the School of Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Send postage for return. 
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A NEW ART FILM SERIES... 


hill art aad nature 


hinds seul ali hing e insects and painting 


pawee’ | pay fe > 5 











An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America's largest art 
supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





A Valuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett's 1959-60 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 
describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attjactive 
and useful articles in metal, wood, 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 





NEW! BRAYER... 


The finest brayer made! Pins 
won't loosen Strong frame for 
hard wear. 5°’ or 2° SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil 
turps, weather, is *«"’ thick. Pro- 
fessional quality for classroom use 
Write for details 


SAXCRAFTS Dept.SA 
1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








FELT TIP 


i EES "i 


MARKMASTER I Plastic model, gravity 
feed. No priming needed 
MARKMASTER II Metal model, valve 


controlled. 
COLORMASTER 8 assorted colors Dri-Ink 
plus 8 Nibs and holders 


INDISPENSABLE ECONOMICAL 


FLOQU | L Dept. as 0, COBLESKILL, N.Y. 


The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE Information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. «2 Dept. S Crestline, Ohio 





TEACHERS... 


literature on CERAMICHROME one-fire 


introductory colors 


CERAMICHROME 


15215 South Broadway, Gardena, California 





CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
New large discounts to schools 
No. 6 NEW fully illustrated 1959 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on school letterhead — others 50¢ 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT. SA--3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 





SCHOOL ARTS in Book Form 


A year's issues bound as a volume—September 
through June for these volume years. 
Year Quantity Year Quantity 
1937-38 2 1951-52 
1947-48 1 1952-53 
1948-49 1 1954-55 
1949-50 1 1956-57 
1950-51 1 1957-58 
1958-59 
Each volume bound in library buckram 


$12.00 each postpaid 
Send orders to SCHOOL ARTS 


1910 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass 





All of us talk about freedom of ex- 
pression, yet how seldom do we get it, 
how seldom can we see the work of 
children that is free of the many vis- 
val influences of our time. To re- 
assure us that children do work in an 
individual manner, with a_ straight- 
forward communication of experi- 
ences we can look at 50 slides of the 
work of Italian children done in a 
rural elementary school under the 
guidance of Federico Moroni, an 
elementary teacher 

Marjorie Campbell of lowa State 
Teachers College Art Department, 
who wrote the teacher guide, com- 
ments on the minimal motivational 
needs of these children who were 
communicating daily life and learn- 
ing from each other. The quality of 
feeling that is apparent in their work 
can only come from a free and deeply 
felt experience 

These children, who range from six 
through twelve years, are students in 
the school of Borrnaiano, Santacan- 
gelo de Romangna, Italy, where they 
had none of the material items that 
we feel are necessary for an art pro- 
gram but were provided with the 
guidance of a very sympathetic 
teacher which as we all know is im- 
perative to any good learning situa- 
tion. These exciting slides will not 
only inspire us but | feel teach us 
much that we have forgotten about 
the art of children. These slides 
would be of use to any adult group, 
especially other teachers 

An interesting point in this series of 
slides is a recent follow-up article in 
‘Life’’ Magazine which shows some 
of these children in the life they will 
follow. Most of them find their art 
work has been a sound and vital part 
of their growing up and not a pro- 
fessional interest. These slides were 
prepared and are distributed by 
Konrad Prothmann, Baldwin, LI, 
New York 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor of art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





Edmund B. Feldman 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman serves as associate professor of art 
education at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


There are very few biographies of artists written for children 
which can be recommended with enthusiasm. They are 
, usually too condescending, terribly sentimental, or loaded 
with the kinds of irrelevant factual material which often make 
‘art appreciation’’ a bore. A happy exception is Elizabeth 
Ripley's Picasso (Lippincott, 1959), Price $3.00. Facing 
each page of text is a well-chosen reproduction so that the 
young reader can easily grasp the essential trends of the 
artist's career. The narrative of the artist's life is handled 
with very good taste without glossing over its unconventional 
aspects. Despite the difficulty of some of Picasso's works for 
adults, | feel they are well suited for presentation to children. 
The artist himself is very close to children, and there is a 
childlike quality to much of his production, especially 
lately. This book ought to be supplemented with David 
Duncan's picture book about Picasso as together they pro- 
vide a very rounded image of the artist and his work, and 
also an idea of what it means to be an artist in today’s world 

Art Is Everywhere (Dodd, Mead & Company, 1958), 
Price $3.50, by Leonard Kessler is an introduction to paint- 
ing and drawing and the world of art for children. | cannot 
imagine how the objectives of this little book could have 
The author 
is always aware of the artistic attitudes which can be de- 
veloped in small children by the simplest directions about 
And so, the 


emphasis throughout is on adventure, exploration, the pleas- 


been carried out with more economy or charm 


materials, techniques, or subject matter 


ures of seeing, the superiority of individualism to conformity. 
Mr. Kessler writes well with a good understanding of the 
His little illus- 
trations really work with the text, are aimed at children 
without being self-consciously childish. 


child's vocabulary and conceptual grasp 


His chapter ex- 
plaining how art enters into daily life is top-notch—concise 
and comprehensive and original as far as | know in a book 
for this age level. The book can be used by parents of pre- 
school children and might well be a kind of text for the lower 
elementary art classes taught by the general classroom 
teacher. 

Lyn Egbert and Ruth Barnet have written a delightful 
book, Free Brush Designing (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., 1955), Price $3.95. The authors teach a method of 
drawing with the brush which owes much to the Orient. Their 
many and beautiful illustrations have the spontaneous qual- 
ity which comes from careful observation and planning 
before each stroke. Occasionally, the illustrations are 
The beauty of 
the Oriental painting is that we never lose awareness of the 
abstract qualities of each stroke which goes into it. 


forced too greatly in a naturalistic direction 


| am 


sure this book will form a needed bridge between Oriental 
techniques and modern practices in art teaching 

Raffia Work 1S published by the Dryad Press in England 
and distributed in this country by Chas. A. Bennett Company. 
It is in its eighth edition which is good cause for despair 
since it contains the usual recipes for handbags, place mats, 
egg cosies, serviettes, etc Anyone who has seen the 
excellent imaginative constructions school children can pro- 
duce with raffia and a tube of airplane glue will wonder 
what has produced the large sale of these undistinguished 
patterns. This is something to keep the kiddies “busy.” 

The Educational Affairs Department of the Ford Motor 
Company has published a booklet, Creative Design for 
the Industrial Arts Teacher, prepared by the Design 
Research Team of the University of Minnesota and co- 
ordinated by Dezso Sekely. The publication is a responsible 
effort to do something about the oft-lamented lack of design 
originality or sophistication in industrial arts education. It 
attempts to answer the questions: ‘What is good design?” 
and ‘‘How does one go about learning to develop and 
evaluate good design?” Examples of well-designed objects 
are shown, as well as some poorly conceived solutions to 
|.D. problems, which is a good way, | believe, to develop 
design discrimination In addition, 1.D projects are pro- 
posed which the industrial arts instructor may use without 
becoming involved in stereotypes, patterns, and the other 
banalities which afflict industrial arts education. Simple and 
attractive methods of exhibition are suggested and a team 
approach to teaching is discussed. Sources of design are 
suggested, but the listing of books and periodicals is very 
incomplete. An exceedingly well informed statement in 
the foreword by Harold Brennan alone makes the booklet 
well worth owning However, | wonder if the designers of 
this publication realize how difficult it is to read a page of 
black type set on bright red stock. Otherwise the layout 1S 
very handsome. In reproducing the work of Mr. Norwood 


Teague, an industrial arts teacher in Los Angeles, the 
authors say, ‘The teacher who would teach good design 


must first of all exhibit it himself."" Amen. The effect of this 
publication is bound to be salutary if it gets into the hands 
of the people who can most benefit from reading it. The 
Ford Company, which subsidized the venture as well as the 
Industrial Arts Awards, is to be congratulated. Now, if 
we could only get some cars out of Detroit which exhibit the 


design integrity of this publication! (Amen—by the editor ) 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1910 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





Vim CARNEGIE 
college of 
INE ARTS 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE 
DESIGN - ART EDUCATION 


BFA and MFA degrees 





catalog 36 Carnegie Institute of Technology 


schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


FRESCO 


POWDER TEMPERA 
COLORS 


Mixes 

Instantly! 

Made with 

water-dispersable 
pigments 


LOW COST all colors 
BRILLIANT 


NON-TOXIC 7 5 f 


1 lb. containers with pouring spout 
Write for free bulletin 





“Palette Patter’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy 


YO NNrite to-Dept.SA-10 


ABTEST Surrey CO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2. MICH 








make HONEYCOMB CANDLES 


NEW SAFE METHOD © MADE RIGHT AT DESK 7 
from colored beeswax sheets. They're easy 

to make. Just roll them .. . no melting! 

CANDLE KIT No.1 wil! make as many 

as 48-2” candles or 6 giant 16” beauties 

Kit includes 3 sheets of honeycomb wax 


(8” x 16”) in asst | , wick- 
lee, Siiaahien Guek leamoutioen $2.00 
CANDLE KIT No. 2 more 
than 3 times the material of Kit $5.00 
No. 1 

Write for FREE 

Catalog of Suggestions 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-C Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, III 
4 East 16th St.. New York 3, N.Y 


Add 10°%, for postage—3"%, sales tax if applicable 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier — re- 
sults more exciting. You're sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide free to 
teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-109 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 








oa > 9 , ‘ 
What's Your Interest? 


i‘ 
Ny ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG-160 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need 
Enameling, Mosaic Tile, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, 
many others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog. Dept. SA-10 


wR SAY BROS) 
Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


(D DECORATIVE FOILS 
@ RP Expanded Aluminum Foil (metallic mesh) 
e RP Base Metal 
e RP Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 

Send for free samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wisconsin 








’ r 
Select YourOwn 
PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst,topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 
earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. Dept. A. P O. Box 15 


31, MICH. 
IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 





BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE TO TEACHERS 


@e | LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


@ | METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 





J.C. LARSON CO. Dep. 9110, 8205 
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Tripp Ave., Chicago, III 
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Binder for Your Issues of SCHOOL ARTS 


Special binder to hold your SCHOOL ARTS issues and keep 
them instantly available for reference. Special snap-in wires 
make it easy to put in or take out one or more issues quickly 
Black, stiff cover holds ten issues 


Send only $4.00—binder shipped postpaid. 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Here in New Zealand there is a system whereby itinerant 
Art and Craft teachers, or specialists as they are called, 
give assistance to classroom teachers in the different edu- 
cational districts through courses, individual visits, corre- 
spondence, etc. Occasionally loan collections of child art 
from overseas come into our office (we are a team of nine 
such teachers, working in a group of some four hundred 
schools in a central part of the North Island) and we are 
always most reluctant to send them on. This feeling usually 
provokes thoughts that we should like to exchange some 
typical examples of work done in our schools with that of 
another country. We would like, eventually, to build up an 
international collection of children’s paintings and drawings 
which could circulate to interested schools and teacher 
groups. “School Arts” was the obvious place to look for 
contacts in America and with this end in view, | am hoping 
that you can pass this request on to some teachers who would 
be interested in sending us some of their children’s work in 
exchange for some of ours (which would include ages 5 


to 13). Hamilton, New Zealand 


In mid-January of this year a conference on International 
Exchange of Children’s Art was called jointly by the United 
States Office of Education and the National Art Education 
Association. A report of this conference was prepared by 
Dr. Mayo Bryce, Specialist for Education in the Fine Arts, 
Office of Education, and Dr. Ralph Beelke, Executive 
Secretary, National Art Education Association. This was 
published by the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. As 
editor of School Arts magazine, Dr. Winebrenner reported 
on the manner in which his office assists with exchange 
through the United States Information Service in Japan. 
As an intermediary agent School A\rts is bringing together 
schools and teachers in these two countries and may be 
willing to extend service if by so doing efforts by organiza- 
tions would not be infringed or unnecessarily duplicated 
There are several exchange programs in operation now 
Foremost perhaps the American Red Cross: International 
School Art Program, Dr. Edward A. Richards, Deputy 
Director, Junior Red Cross and Educational Relations in 
charge, The National Art Education Association, co-sponsor. 
The Silvermine Guild School Art Program, the Children’s 
Art Festival, is an annual event for the purpose of presenting 
methods and trends in education and the arts. The director 
of the school feels that the expenditure of time and money 
while heavy, is justified in terms of stimulating interest and 
support and in bringing better understanding among children 


of all countries. These exhibitions have been brought about 
almost always through some personal contact 

Several colleges and universities promote international 
Children's Art Exhibitions. For example the University of 
Nebraska organizes a biennial exhibition on campus, then 
will send it without cost on loan to other colleges and 
universities in this country and Canada. The University 
states that it obtains its exhibitions through the cooperation 
of Ministries of Education, Inspectors of Art, the USIS, 
Supervisors or Inspectors of Education, the American 
Embassy, foreign students in attendance at the University 
and personal contacts 

For information on the program of A\rt for World Friend- 
ship Mrs. Maude Muller, Chairman, Media, Pennsylvania 
may be contacted. This is different from all of the other 
programs because each child who participates receives a 
picture in exchange much as pen pals exchange letters 

The executive director of the U.S. Fine Arts Committee, 
Miss Eleanor Mitchell, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. suggests that ‘anyone in a foreign country who 
has a problem in the field of art, which they think can be 
answered by the United States go to the cultural affairs 
office of the embassy."’ Although much of the work of this 
committee deals with adults in their People-to-People 
Program it has been instrumental in circulating exhibitions 
of children’s art expressions 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO 
through its Cultural Program Officer, Mr. Wm. C. Mithoefer, 
has assisted in exchange of children's art. This assistance 
is usually given by working through one or another of these 
other committees 

In addition to working through these agencies you might 
select examples of children’s art expressions as they are 
pictured in School Arts, write directly to the author of the 
article and suggest exchange, and the method through which 
this might be accomplished. The people who have been 
involved in exchange programs agree that these entail much 
work but there are many compensations Adults may see 
that art to children is deeply meaningful and while most 
personal is at the same time most universal 


Editor's note: Teachers wishing to exchange children's art 
with schools in Japan are asked to send a double post caid, 
addressed to Japanese Art Exchange, School Arts Editorial 
Office, 400 W oodland Drive, Buffalo 23, New York. Adress 
one card for us to return the Japanese address to you. Put 
your complete school address and grade levels on the back 


of the card bearing our address. Write to address sent you. 
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Taxidermic Teaching 


EDITORIAL 





More than thirty years ago, mind you, 
Hughes Mearns wrote in Creative 
Power* that the regressives in educa- 
tion at the time wanted ‘‘one course 
of study for all, because we shall 
cease to be Americans, they ration- 
alize, unless our school-possessions 
are exactly alike; a hard course at 
that, because one’s pedagogy must 
not be ‘soft’; jammed with facts to be 
committed to memory, because the 
world is lost, they reason, unless each 
child knows (verbally!) all that ever 
happened in the world. To them the 
business of education is not to save a 
child but to stuff him.” The italics 
are mine, and this gives me the text 
for this little sermonette on taxidermy and education. The 
business of the taxidermist is to stuf the skins of dead animals 
and make them look like they are alive. The business of the 
nincompoops and other reactionaries who would standardize 
education and stuff the children with facts and formulas at 
the expense of creative development would have pretty much 
the same end result as the taxidermist—animals that look 
alive but are really dead. 


For standardization tends to make everybody think, act, and 
look alike, and the brave non-conformist is likely to be 
ridiculed by those who are frozen into the status quo that 
conformity requires. Once in a while there is someone who 
breaks away from the restraints of society and thinks for 
himself. 
steam turbine engine back in the days of the sprawling 
Roman Empire. History would have been different if the 
Empire had been held together by steam power locomotion, 


Like Heron, who discovered the principle of the 


but his ideas were not taken seriously by the serious people 
of the day. Recent history would have been different if 
Woodrow Wilson's ideas for political cooperation could 
have been embraced by the rank and file. So, how in the heck 
can one teach history, really teach it, without emphasizing 
the part of the creative thinker—past, present, future. 


Science itself must be more than a record of past discoveries 
or ‘experiments’ already performed with the same results 
by tens of thousands of other students. It is one thing to 
acquaint children with the accomplishments of Bell, Edison, 
Einstein, Franklin, Jefferson, Marconi, Leonardo, Salk, 
Pasteur, and the Wrights (take your pick). It is quite another 
thing to stimulate them with the creative spirit that motivated 
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the great creators to use known facts and formulas to produce 
new ones. So where would history or science be without the 
creators? We can't produce creators by putting soap in their 
mouths every time the children have an idea of their own. 
And we can't produce creative thinking if we either forbid 
it or take away the kind of school activities which develop 
it. Viktor Lowenfeld has reminded us very forcefully that 
art has been the principal promoter of creativity in the 
schools, and that in fact it is only recently that leaders in 
other subjects have begun to use the word. 

Let's get back to taxidermy. | feel like apologizing to 
the taxidermist for making any sort of comparison with the 
The skilled taxidermist 
seeks to preserve the contour and size of the animal by 
stuHing the skin in just the right places and with the right 
amount of stuffing. 


reactionary stuffers in education. 


He doesn't try to put elephant stuffing 
into a squirrel, or vice versa. Educators who try to stuff 
children who are different in their needs, interests, and 
capacities with the same kind and amount of stuffing will 
end up by producing nondescript forms that have about the 
same amount of individual character as the average bean 
bag. A classic example of this stuffing business is the 
Regents’ examination system in New York state, where uni- 
form standard tests are administered on a statewide basis 
to schools and students who wish to have the dubious dis- 
tinction of standardized education. In a recent examination 
given in Buffalo, only 46°% of the 1854 students who took 
the Math 10 Regents’ examination passed, even though the 
This came about through 
the efforts to ‘‘raise standards’ and to herd more students 
into mathematics. 


passing grade was a mere 65. 


In some schools operating under the yoke 
of the Regents’ system, the principal textbooks seem to be 
compilations of former Regents’ examinations, with the 


answers. This type of mass memorization, and the current 


panacea of education by television, can do little to produce 
creators—for creativeness does not flourish under mass 
standardization, with standard stuffing for all. 


“Hughes Mearns was one of the sound interpreters and great teachers 
of the progressive education movement. His book, Creative Power, 
was first published in 1929, and was selected by the National Educa- 
tion Association as one of the twenty foremost books in education in 
recent times. If you haven't read it or want to read it again, you will 
be glad to know that it has been republished by Dover Publications, 
Inc., New York, at a price of $1.50. Every elementary teacher and 
everyone working with children in the arts should own a copy. A\l- 
though more than thirty years old, the book is still away ahead of 
many of our educational practices. 
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The ANSWER to your crayon problems 





You'll cut down on crayon breakage when you use 
Milton Bradley’s Junior No-Rolls. They're unusually 
durable and longer-lasting because they're semi-pressed. 
And thanks to No-Roll design, they won't roll off 
inclined surfaces. 

You also get richer, more brilliant colors — and 
perfect blending. Junior No-Rolls will do any job wax 
crayons can do but have greater strength and more cov- 
erage. Solve your crayon problems the easy, econom- 
ical way. Specify Junior No-Rolls by Milton Bradley. 


NO-ROLL 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springtield 2, Massachusetts 





MORE COLOR 
WITH’ PRANG! 


"PRANCG 
WATER 
COLORS 
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Water Color Painting with Prang Colors is aptly called 
“The Shorthand of Art”. Here the student and artist 
can quickly, impulsively express his impressions with 
a spontaneity that cannot be matched by any other 
medium. 


A NEW PRANG PALETTE! 

The new Prang Ovl 16 set features 16 marvelously 
responsive semi-moist colors in one compact easy-to- 
work-from unit. 

A BETTER BRUSH! 

The distinctive brush included has been skillfully de- 
signed to carry and apply the color with the utmost 
ease and creative satisfaction. 




















Say Prang, the natural selection for the young and young-in-heart! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON C USKY,OHIO NEW YORK 


SUPPORTING MEMBER NA ATION ASSOCIATION 














